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ECONOMY OF A SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 


Ghapteh I 
t 

INTRODUCTION 


South India is i liml of temples TJjese 
temples supply the (lata by which we may recon 
struct to '='ome extent the ancient annals and recall 
to life the morality, the literature, the politics and 
the uLt of the past The numerous inscriptions of 
South India are found engraved on temple walls, 
and some of the great achievements of South 
Indian kingdoms aie revealed by these inscriptions 
In«icnptions are ahtl0^t the only contemponry 
record for the v irious periods to which the> relate 
These inscriptions are mostly either on stone or 
metal Their primary object is in general to record 
the erection of temples or other public structures 
the endowment to gods or Brahmans with land and 
gifts or to comniLmorato acts of heroisms orsolf- 
Ricnfico But we ilso leifn about the ruling 
powers of the day, tUoir aclneveraont*? and other 
information useful for historical purposes To 
arris e at a just conception of the pa^t annals there 
iv ma\h«g" iKa,\Vr ahnr i.Mi^ariiPiciain^inrs', niu'ttr 
’combine the det uls of the opigr iphic m iten il into 
a consecutive n matise would add to our kiioss ledge 
and corioct previous ini'»conception‘‘ of some 
historic tl events The rat liaov il p-noil of South 



Indian history was age of temple buildingj aiv 
/the religious edifices ail over- South India ar 
standing monuments of the achieveinents of th 
rulerb of the time. - - ' . , 

That temples haveeicisted in South India Iron 
very early times is evident/rom Sangam literature 
The earliest epigraphical record of the existenci 
of temples takes us back to the age of the Pallavs 
kiugs between the fourth and the ninth centuries 

D. While -the earliest temples 'were built 
probably of wood and other perishable_^mat8rial, 
stone temples came into existence in South India 
with the Pallavas The Cliolas wdio succeeded the 
Pallavas ore Very well*known as the greatest 
temple-build.ers of Southern India. Almost ml tb® 
big temples of South India were built by medifloval 
South Indian rulers 

The temple was also^he place where ancient • 
king^ performed their tulablinr^t ceremonies Nvhich 
attracted crowds of people from all parts of the 
kingdom. The PandyakingSundnra Pnndyalssaid 
to have performed his tulubhara-nl Cliidambarara. 
In almost all the temples visited by South Indian 
kings special festivals calloil afterihoir names were 
ordered to be conducted annually on tho'astcrism 
of their birth day, aiut rich endowments wore inado 
for them. Offerings were in.ido to flio temple 
sometimes to secure merit for Ibe dead, or to get 
success in .a field of a battle or to be rid of sickness 
from which one w&s eiiffuring or for obtaining 
prosperity, wealth and haimmesH m life. 
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should govern tho architecture of the temple.* 
The temples of India with' their images and rituals, 
their bathing tanks and offerings of fruits ‘and 
flowers, With their pillars, domes and spires are 
essentially a product of Indian thought and Indian 
social and economic conditions. The more attractive 
story of Indian tliought as expressed it^ religion 
and philosophy, literature and art is as important 
as dynastic history for an intelligent understanding 
of South Indian contribution to Indian oullure. 
To the student of South Indian history and anti- 
quities, the temple is thorefoie a most important 
institution. ' 

Before proceeding to deal with the history of 
Chidambaram temple, it is well to indicate the 
importance of the study of temifle history by 
reference to some general aspects of the iSouth 
Indian temple. 


II 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOOTH INDIAN TEMPLE . 


.The numerous temples all over South India 
are a corstant attraction to the study of local 
histoiy. / There is scarcely a village of reasonable 
sizewjyjuta temple. According to the Hindu 
concep(.on, no village is complete without a temple 
oi*' Afe' owir. jTiiviiif iVirrpiVir ilavw iJiVry v*/ itrr niTpui’i* 
ant part in the religious, social and economic life 
of the people Almost all the big temples were 


l. Sukra^Ulsara Vol 13. Sacred BooUe of the East, 

pp. 166-182. 



constructed hy irin^s or rulers, in some cases a? 
mark of their religious devotion, and sometimes 
in tiomraemoration of their military g\ory. The 
South Indian temples with their life and polity 
were essentially religious* institutions Tli'oy were 
also a powerful social and economic entity. The 
temples^vero corporations founded vvitli the full 
co-operation'of the local public; and they enjoyed 
a very l.irgo and devoted patronage from the 
ruling kings and their subordinates They were 
'common both to the ruler and the ruled^enjoying 
the fullest' advantages of their healthy co-operation* 
There ■were" various forms bf royal -patronage 
the temples, such as the giving of villages "dr land« 
for the benefit of the temple, making over to the 
temples the taxes diie to the state’ ; and remitting 
-taxes on lands gifted away to the temple? by 
various donors.’ ’ .» ^ 


From some of the, inscriptions we 'are obi® 
glean information about the political conditions 
of the times. Political compacts wefo 
engraved on temple walls.’ An inscription 
Visnu temple in Tirnvendipuram dated in the 
year of RSjarAja III (1231-32) contains.an 
Ing account of certain political disturbances 
happened in Southern India. It states in ^ 
Perunjinga had captured the Cbla Bmpero^ , • 

SSj^raia lU, w.tft' 

Hoysala KingNaiasimha IT seized Pe 


A. R. E 270 of 19^1*22 ; Appondl* B* 
A. R. E. 349 of 1921*22 ; Append 
5 It E. 107 of 1900 and 
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his \^ves*ancl treasures and reinstated the Gh6la 
Empeior. It also stated that Parfikramabahu^ King 
of Ceyhait who seeras-to have been allied to Penin- 
jinga, lost his life in the course of the War. There are 
also several epigraphs which refer to political com- 
pacts by the royal chieftains to Safeguard their' 
life, power and prestige. These compacts seem to 
indicate that places far away from the seat of the 
Central Government were in a state of political 
unrest** From some of the instances of political 
compacts; we may say that they were formed 
generally in South India with the cognizance of 
of the king to fix the boundaries of Ihe terri- 
tories of the contracting parties, and to safeguard 
them against aggression, to enable petty chieftains 
to present a united front in time of stress and to 
express vows of fealty to the king or the ruling 
chiefs Some 'of the temples liave occasionally 
served as forts against external invaders. 

' Occasionally the safety of the temples and 
their property seems to have been guSianteed in 
ancient times by precautionary measures, t e. by 
placing them ulider the piotection of guards. Aii/ 
inscription* at Sangraniunallur (Coimbatore dis- 
trict) states that the gCpura, the temple and its 
priests were placed under the protection of soldiers. 
Another record* from TiruvSlIsvaram (Tinnevelly 
district) states that the local temple, its treasury 
iUid iiexvaots vveTepl.icpiJ uoder the 


1. A‘R.E. 65ofl929 

2. A R EaC7 of 1909. 
a. A.R.E 120 of 1905. 
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protection of the Gl.6la 

raahasonai. Interest wps ®Vr„,uyar m the 

Pprampadaiyar and ■ (rinnevellr 

affairs of the temple at Peruiiquimi v 

aistriot). 

• -.We«m<roI:-The <>“tr 

temple <'>’“*^‘‘'‘™*;°",“'^™sembly itself appointed 

to a Comm.ttee of the assem 

every year “t n,,,,v. Generally every 

the control of thd a . - ^ Committee. In 

temple was in the n'ana^ particular committee for 

cases where there was n acted ns the 

'this purpose, the village . . . .jt)] the temple.* 

trustee foit the charities conji^^^^^^ „ cule^ 

Tomplo ImjUs nnd _ I’here were cases 

in the hands of certain services in the 

in which mones- custody of the priests 

temple was left m ^-liere were instances 

(Vnikilnasa')ofthe temp ' delinquent, and 

where such ''ee'Picn nioney was recovered 

compensation in " 1^,, officers i 

from them by the Ki S , . . 

' m rf/-— There were elabor.'ite pro- 

' the temple accounts. 

visions for the ram ___ charge of a 

Where the tea.n cofa merelyreceiv- 

Committeh. . cjy^bat possessed nlsoadmiois. 

inganddisbursi g ,pc selling of the temple land 

tratt™J°'™ ortlili^s.* The surplus in the templii 

r A ft k AppsfiSir B 

3. A- J I |ii of 1921-52. ‘wjrodli B 
A. i'** » 
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treasury wa®; in some cises utilised for special 
purposes either with the ooiisont or at the instance 
of the local village assemblj/ The temple bought 
a.nd ’'Old lands a‘' necosMuy like any property 
owner and kept ‘strict accounts of its assets and 
liabilities An intere'sting record of the I7th year of 
llti} vrajo. I states that royal officers inquired into 
the inamgoinent of temple lands and expenses 
There were cases of embezzlement and inquiry by 
arojal commission in Ch6la times, There were 
also instances of honest management and account- 
ancy , An epigraph *Trom Tirukdyilur relates that 
the temple committee recoveied from a ^rivaisnava 
Brahman ten cows on the evidence of an entry in 
the temple accounts that his grandfather bad 
recoiled ten cows from a chief named Pindigangan, 
for the purpose of supplying curds for Brahmins 
fed in a Matlia 

1 be temple, whenever necessary, farmed out 
or commuted its revenue’ and leased out its lands 
perpetually to pmate individuals, receiving reason 
able idvance payment ind agreeing to receive a 
certiui amount annualty thereafter * It tnusferred 
at will, if necessary, the obligations previously set 
upon one cla«s of people to another,® while iii a few 
other cas^, the communal maintenance of the 
charity was igreod upon in spite of odds ® The 


1 A R E 20S of 1021 22 Appendix B 

2 are 327 of 1021 22 

3 A R L. 201 of 1921 22 Appendix B 

4 ARE 321 and S2o of 1921 22 Appendix B 
1 ) ARE 281 of 1021 22 Appendix B 

A R E 263 of 1021 22 Appendix B 


6 
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temple inscriptions served- as a perraanejii 
record for all time, and whenever tli.Bre>\vas a 
renovation of the temple, these; inscriptions werr 
re-engraved under official supervision.^ The temph 
authorities besides looking after the temple 
.attended lo the feeding of ascetics and pilgrims. 

A record of the time of Sundara PAndya* gives 
an instance of how the trustees acted when tb9 
dues on temple lands foil into arrears. Zn this 
inscription from .K^ttumannark^il (Chidambaram 
taluk)^ it is stated that the trustees of the teThplea 
situated between the rivers Knllidura end Vel|&ru 
came to an agreement and decided to remit the 
dues on lands given'for worship and ofTeringsto 
.the temple at- Chidambaram and that theamonnfc 
should be rateably enhanced on the remaining 
lands in the village so as to recoup the amount 
remitted. There are records^rof grants of lands 
made to private individuals for definite services 
rendered, viz. for the finishing up and construction , 
of a temple tank and well* for the polishing of the 
images of gods^ This system of giving lands for 
s/rvieds offers a strange contrast to the modern 
practice of payment in money. The gift of land 
whicli served as a permanent source of income 
_musi have been intended ns a romunerntion made 
for the honefit of llio templu on behalf of whjch the 
grants were made. Ap.irC from such gifts of lands 
for services rendered, there are oho inst;inces of 


1. A. R E. 4S0 and 457 of 1921.22, Ap{>cndix II 
2 A R. E. M5 of 1920 
3. A. R. E. 3? of 1920. 

4 A R B. 333 of 1920. 
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of communal gifts on behalf of temples. An 
inscription* dated in Saka 1199 registers the 
conferring of a holding * vritti ' on a smith by the 
temple servants. • ' 

The tconomy oj (he temple temples have 
played an important part in the economic life of 
the people. Every big temple has been a wealthy 
instit-ution owning vast properties in land. As the 
biggest landlord, the temples have, employed a 
large number of labourers- They have culivated 
lands, besides encouraging rural activities .like 
extension of cultivation and rehabilitation of 
villages. Every temple has been a huge consumer 
and has purcTinsed various articles for purposes 
of conducting worship The temples were generally 
wealthy and the wealth of the South Indian 
temples was a wonder to foreign travellers in 
mediaeval times The wealth of tlie teuiples was 
made of royal endowments, and benefactions by the 
public. Endowments were usually known as 
devadaya or devadSna lands The kings patronised 
temples by either making grants of lands tax-free 
or at low quit-rent to be enjoyed by them in perpe- 
^tuity^ or by making over specified taxes of their 
area in which the temple was situated. Endow- 
ments were also made for specific purposes, as for 
the repair of a portion of the temple or the insti- 
tution of a service m the name of the donor. 
Costly jewellery was presented to the temples and 
provisions were made foi some services by the 
dedicatioi^'''f cow-aiid sheep. An epigraph* refers 


1. A. R E 729 of 1920 

2. A*R. E 207 of I80> 

SIT— 2 
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to an endowment for the provision of tulasi leave® 
to a temple. Kiimeroos endowments refer to th 
provision for flower garden or inandav«aoanis. ’ Th 
‘sarvaraany^' grant to a temple shows the absolut 
own'efship it could exercise on the l&nd. An inte 
resting epigraph of KriahnadevaiSaya^ shows tbn 
he lemitted 10,000 * varahas * in favour of a iaigi 
number of temples in tfib -Ob6la mandalam- Tbt 
temples were allowed to collect the taxes for Iheii 
.maintenance and repair. From the economic point 
of -view, 'the temple was a big land-lord owning 
properties got by gifts and'also by purchase with 
the surplus funds. The temples also protected 
tbe interests of the tenants who cultivated their 
lands.* Also the-temples played, an important 
part in the reclamation of waste lands*;' sometimes 
Uje temple lands were sold to raeet^the expenses of 
the repair of tdnks.* For the worship of tbe temple 
many articles were m demand— cocoanut, sandal, 
rice, camphor, ghee, sugar, leaves, flowerSr etc. The 
temple provided work for a good number of people.* 
The part played by tfie temple servants in the eco- 
nomy of the temple is attested by severai epigraphs.* 
The temple served ns a meahs of rendering loltef 
to the poor.' The temples wera^ the principal 
feedinghouses of llie locality? strangers, ascetics, 
men of learning were fed sumptuously in the 


1, A. a.JE 74 of 1903 

s. A.n.E 22(rofl0j3-Jleport jiaraOI. 

3 A. It. E ajsonoio. 

4. A. K. E. £31 of 1900. 

5. EJhotr— History o! IndiA, IV, 105. 

,6. A. B:E. 415 of 1912, JWoriOU, 347 of 1012 ory _r 
IBIO E,LlV,p.00. ' / ‘ 
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teraples and on festive occasions a large number of 
poor peof>le were fed. Some of the temples also 
maintained hospitals.* The claims -of hereditary 
officers were settled by "a Sabha.* The principle 
followed in regard ^to appointment to offices in 
temples, remuneration of servants, and service 
inams* is attested by several inscriptions Small 
industries e.g. weaving were encouraged.® 

There are instances of rich temples supporting 
poor ones An epigraph* is of interest as showing 
how small temples which were not very prosperous 
were helped by the richer ones It states tlmt the 
Mahefivaras and the Tanattar (sthSnikSs) of the 
temple of R&inlinandlSvara at Tirukoijpapnram 
approached the temple authorities at Chidambaram 
in their assembly hall and represented to them 
that the income of the temple was insufficient. 
•Those assembled in the hall resolved therefore 
that in the districts within the influence of the 
' temple, all the servants of the Siva temples should 
make a contribution 

■ There are several inscriptions to show that 
persons misappropriating temple property (Siva- 
drShins) were;severly punished. The commission 
of sin against temples was tantamount to treason 
and tiie offenders were punis]ied by exilement and 


l. E. I. Vol. IV p. 90. ' 

\ 2 A.R.E. 676of 1910 

\ 3. S.I.I. n, 256. 

' 4. A R. E. 103 of 1010. 

G. A.ja. E S68 of 1923, 370 of 1923 and 381 of 1923. 
C. A. R, E. 637 of 1922. 
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confl'^catiori *of propf*tly. Tbepropcrty of Siva 
tfrSIjinH' fil'd not csr.ljeat to ‘the kinff, .but'« 7 ’^ 
invnriabli* mutlo over to'fho temple.* Ono dfvthes^ 
records* rcRistcrs n royal order nssi^rnlnff tlio'pro 
coeds of the rnlo of certain ri^rht/r in tho ternpk 
wnrslilp hnd of tlio fihlo of tlio tenancy richts' orer 
tlio temple lands confiscated from certain Slvabrab- 
nmnfi«< who Imd stolon ^Id from the temple trensuryi 
for the benefit of the temple. How ^fvarfffihins end 
•RftjadrShlns were dealt wlili nro clearly broughtodt 
by a number of inscriptions, notably the three- ins- 
criptions of the time of RfijnrSja- III. • ' An 
-inscription* records a royal order to the authorities’ 
of tho"‘ temple (Tiru«5t;c5varam) sanction^ t/ie 
auction'sido'of the lands and rights ^belon^infir to^ 
two .temple, accountants who had embezrled.- 
some money from • the temple treasury and .thus ' 
committed '^ivadrOha.^ ’ 7 ,. 

• Several instances of the formation of 
agraliSVas and villages have been nientioned 
the inscriptions of the temples ; and we learn Jrom 
^hem that facilities were afforded hy kin^^ fo 
encourage such settlements, and "thaT’ certain 
initial concessions in the matter of tnxes wdre also 
generally granted to the colonists to- enable them 
to bring the land under efficient ’cultmition in 
easy stages.® 


1 . A. R.E. 116 of 1932; 189 of 1929. 

2. A. R.E. 116 of 1932. 

3. ' A. R.-E. 225, 279 and ^OS of 1927. 

4. -A. R.E. 70 0/1932. 

5. A. R. E. 78 of 1929. ' 
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Though the construction' of temples and the 
provision for worship therein by grants of lands 
seem to bo common, there is a vast amount of 
epfgrapbical evidence to show that temple charities 
were not exclusively meant for ceremonials in the 
temple but also for scientific ’(^astraic) and 
religious (vedic) education. The South Indian 
temples served the purposes of educational insti- 
tutions. Provisions were made for the recitation 
in temples of hymns from the Devaram and other 
religious poems and for the reading and expounding 
works of great merit. Adhy&yana (t.c. the chanting 
of the Vedas) was one -of the many objects for 
which grants were made A large number of ^ 
records register grants made for tlio singing of the 
TiruppSdiyam and the Tiruvaymoli hymns. One 
inscription records tlie provision made for the 
rending' of the Epics like the Muh&bh&rata and 
the Ramayapu and the PurSpas. One of^ the 
Tiruvorriyur inscriptions states that as many ns 60 
-velis were given for the maintenance of a^mandapa. 
huilt in the temple, for the upkeep of the teacheis 
and pupils who studied grammar in that halt, and , 
for the worship of the god ^ivndharmn and 
Siddhanta were also taught^ In a stone inscription 
from the VenkateSa Perumfil temple at Tirumuk- 
kudal near Conjeevaram* it is stated that besides 
a hospital, the temple maintained a hostel and 
college An epigraph’ of the time of Rajendara 
ChOla I at EnnSyiram (South Arcot District) gives 


1. A. R.E 1913, p. 110. 

2. A R. E. 1910. p. US ff. 

3. A. R.E. 33 of 1017. 
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many interesting details to sbowitl^at temples of 
South India served the purpose of educational 
institutions. This inscription is of greatlmportance 
for it shows clearly that in ancient temples not 
only was the regular conducting of worship"^ 
maintained, but also the study of the vedasr 
philosophyj['grammor and other sciences, and m a 
few cases, provision was made- for a few persouf 
versed in the vedas. A few of tlieM'nscriptions 
provide grants for the recitation , of the 
Mahfibharatah and one of them* piovides for the 
recitation of tlie Bh&rata in a inandapa of the 
temple at Sendalai. A, similar endownent occurs 
in the Kurara plates.* Provision' seems to have 
been made now and*then for the maintenance of a 
feeding house t.g. provision for feeding 50 students 
of Sfistras (Copper Plate Grant 5 of 1938). 

There ore several epigraphs to show tiie 
encouragement given to theatres and dances.* ^In 
the larger South Indian temples, there was 
invaTiabl;y a spacious Ranga mandapo. Dancing 
was practised here and on speciol occasion^ ;Jonces 
were staged. The provisions for the amusement 
of visitors thronging from distant places to witness 
festivals in temples are occasionally met with in 
inscriptions. An interesting epigraph* records a 
giftof land to a professional actor for staging tliemes 
from Sanskrit Puranas. Another epigrapli records 


\. ♦-.Uw.^L.ua.'iC urn-, yyja 

2. A B.E C3ofl8fl>. 

3. South Indion Insonptioos, Vol I, p 47 

4 A R E I20ofi925; I52ofl025, Cfloftgu, 253ofl014 - 

S. A.R.D. 120 ofl025. 
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tlu' provision made fog the raanitmmnce of a theatre 
called Nanavida-natalaUi while i wo other records ’ 
register a gift of land -for the performance of a 
dance called Sakki>kuttu and ^andi-kuttn respec- 
tively. The encouragement of music recei\ed 
attention, as for instance, a grant was made 
Vinaikkani for providmi; music on the Vinai in 
the ‘presence of the god i on occasions of worship. 
An inscription in the TmdMvara temple (Tindi- 
vanam) dated in the 10th year (9D4 + 11 of the great 
OliOla King Rajaraja I registers a grant of land for 
maintenance af a musician who was to play on 
the Jute (Vipai). 

There are a few instances of a purely literary 
matter engraved on stone, t.Q. music inscription 
at KudimiySmalai \ the Bharatana^ya verses 
at Chidambaram®, the DevSram inscription at 
Tiruvidavayih* ' 

The South Indian temple was thus the ^seat of 
./rce culture. The temples not only served 'a social 
and religious purpose but also were of educational 
value Tile reading of the Epics and tlie recitation 
of the hymns enabled the people to faithfully 
follow their religion and enrich their minds. Some 
of the great classical works in Tamil are said to 
have been composed in temples. 

Closely connected with the temples, there wore 
many Vaishnava and Saiva rnathas which were 


1. A. U. E, 05 of lUU , 253 of 1914 
- Epig Indica, Voi XEt No 28. 

3. A R 1913-14 
4 A R. i: 8 of 1018. 
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both toarlung institutions ^ml their educative 
jjifluence was vcr> gicat, cspeciaDj in the Vedas 
and &5stras and the Pur&nas The *matlias,’ Jike 
the momstenes of mediavaliCuropo were important 
religious institutions They wore encouiagedby 
theStiteand possessed a vast amount of wealth'- 
There was a religious head for each ‘matha’who 
was highly respected Generally every riiathi stood 
for the propagation of a particular school or 
religion and encouriged teaching and the spreading 
of knowledge in religious lore Afany pious gifts 
were niide to these institutions b> the rulers as 
well as the people and these ‘mathas* figured as 
import'int adjuncts of the temples for the preser- 
vition of traditional culture ^ 

A sketcli of tlio main features of the Souih 
Indian temple will be incomplete without a 
reference to the^ir ^architecture, sculpture and 
painting The temple architecture reflects the 
spiritual ideals of -the people The South Indian 
temples are standing moimments of Dravidian 
aichiteoture The temple craftsman kept nlivo the 
traditions of building and metal working embodied 
in the Silpa^astras by which all great public 
works were regulated Spe ikmg of the Dravidian 
style of mlhiteotuie Professor Jouveau Dubreuii 
observes The PalUva period (600 850) is that of 
sculptured rocks, the earlj Ch6h peiipd (850-J100) 
thit of grand ViraSms, the later ChSla period 
filOy-/35y) that of the most beautiful Gdpuras, (he 
Vijayaingirpeund (M50-I6(»q) tint of M^ndapas 
(pillared hnlt«) and the modern period after 1600 
that of corridors ” 
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, In brief the great temples of South India were 
public* institutions^ representing the collective 
energy of the state rather than monuments for the 
king’s personal glorification. They had civic as well 
as religious uses ; they fulfilled the purposes of a 
town-hall, college and technical school. The 
people met in the temple porches to elect represen- 
tatives for local bodies,* to listen to sacred music, 
recitations or plays. The schools attached to the 
temple -^^ere the repositories of the philosophical 
lore which were the mainspring of religious life. 
The records of the religious movements in which 
the South Indian rulers took an active part have 
^ been carefully preserved in both Sanskrit and 
vernacular literatures, in &ankar&ch|rya’s and 
I RSraanuja's famous commentaries, in the hymns of 
Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar and in the Tamil 
puranas. "Many temples built by royal command 
are merpoidals of them. Images of the ^Saints and 
AlwaVs, who composed hymns in praise of Siva 
and Visnu, were set up .in temple precincts and 
the temple structures breathing the spirit of bhakti 
prove the 'extraordinary richness of the artistic 
resources which the rulers commanded. But the 
temples they built tell nothing of their lives except 

brief summaries of conquests which made so little 
impression on the popular memory that whole 
dynasties, wera. forgotten- althougli their temples 
are still in daily use. 


S.I.T -3 
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There is abundant evidence in Saivite litoratur 
to fihow that Chidamburain is a veri' sacred plac 
to followers of Siva. The sages VyograpSda am 
Patafijalf are "said to have been specially ble&se< 
there by Siva in his dance of joy. The temple wa; 
so famous in ancient times that the Devaran 
bymnista simply refer to it as K6il (» t the temple) 
and it must thei afore have existed prior to tbs' ninth 
century A D. and in some of the inscriptions ol 
the later period, it wnsgenornlly called TirukkSyil 
It was at Chidambaram thats the great poet and 
saint ManikkavaSagar is said to have refuted ^in a 
conteslthe Ceylon Buddhists The connection of 
the temple with the {loet-sanu MainikkaValagar 
(if we accept the earlier date for the 'poet) throws 
its history still further back: It was ‘in Poi/ham- 
balam(te Ohidarabaram) that the Tamil'dls''‘?sids 
Tiruvafiakam and FeriyapurSnam are 8ai<i'*‘‘\6 
have been composed Many of tJie* poems of 
Tuuvasakara refer specially to ‘ChitambaJam V 
or “‘Ponnambalam ' or ‘Hall of Gold', .and 
ManikkavSfiagarls reference to ‘.TzUai’s Court’, 
where worships all the world, shows that the temple 
was a great institution evfen in his time- Jt was 
m the temple at ChnlunibHram that the parjdh 
Saint Nandanar was tr.iiis6gured into Brahman^ 
hoo'd. Chidambaram is said to b© one of the five 
cities that ‘shared the honour of witnessing the 
'cufoint crons t5i '^Wra Tew temples in 
South India are so rich in epigraphs as the Chidam- 
baram temple Both inscriptions and contemporary* 



literature oloarly point to the great antiquity of' 
the, temple, and provide interesting and rich 
material to the student of South Indian history. 

The materials for writing the history of the 
Ohidambaram temple -are (1) current traditions 
and legends some of which are interlarded with 
miracles in' the local puranas (2) inscriptions and 
(3) tamil literature The legends of Chidambaram 
are found in KSyilpiiranam which seems to have 
been \vritten by, Uraapati. The legends in this 
■pura^ara relate to a time long antecedent to that 
of any of the devotees whose stories are given in the 
• Periyapuranam and *ii> fact belong to tha very 
oldest ■ period known to South Indian legend. 
These myths relate specially to VyfigrapSda, 
Pfttafijali, the mystic d.incft of §iva and the story 
of Hii'flijyavarman, and with these is combined 
a great deal of miscellaneous mythology. The 
Sthala PurSiias, of which there are many varieties 
irte of no use for lustorical purposes, but they are 
interesting in enabling us to understand something 
of the religious symbolism of the temple. 

Almost every temple in South India has on 
inscription and tlie largest temples have hundreds 
of them. Some of them date from the earliest 
historical times The inscriptions recorded in 
temples supply us with dates for the several 
charities made and occasionally for tlie construc- 
tion of the temple. But they do not give us any 
clue as to the origin of the main shrine. 

The Chidambaram temple is fortunately rich 
in epigraphs. The inscriptions of the temple which 
have been engraved on its walls relate to several 
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South Inrhan rulers— Ohfila, Pallavn, Pfindya and 
Vijayanngar kings — who wore tlie greatest donors 
to religion. Unfortunately no early epigraphs are 
found in the temple. As the earlier structures of 
the temple seem to have undergone renovation, the 
records so far deciphered do not take us much 
earlier. Though the antiquity of the temple is 
attested by archmological evidence as well as by 
references to,early Tamil literature, no contempo- 
rary epigraphic material is found tti the temple. 
Again, as the full texts of all tlie inscriptions 
have not been ptiblisliod, we have to rely on the, 
summaries of the inscriptions given in the Annual* 
Epigraphical Reports. There i5 still enougli material 
for' scholars to gpply their intensive study 
and draw from the published inscriptions and their 
texts materials for the reconstruction of South 
Indian History. The earhests Ch5la records in ' 
the Chidambaram temple are of those of Rajendra 
ChSla I dated ‘the 24tli year of his reign, and 
several records of KulSttungaJ, the earliest being 
the 44th year and the latest the 47th year -of his 
reign. There are several inscriptions of Vikrama 
Chbla, and of the later ChSIas, notably Kulbt- 
tunga III. 

The inscriptions of the early Pfindyas are not 
found in the temple, but there ^nre ^veral inscrip- ' 
tiens of the inedimval Piindyas— Sundara Pandya I. 
Vira Pandya and Vikrama Pandya. 

Though the history of the temple goes back, 
to the Pallava times, no inscriptions relating to 
early Pallavas are found in the temple. Biit there 
are several inscriptions of the great mediaeval 
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chieftain, *K5pporun)}npa’ in the Nn^arajh and the 
Tillni Amman temples in Chidambaram. ‘ The 
in5Cription5,of thgHindn dynasties of Viiaynna8:ar 
are found all over South Arcot, and there are a 
number of epigraphs in the temple relating to the 
Vijaynnngar * rulers of the earlier and later 
dynasties- 

Some of the epigraphs of tlie temple n'hicli 
have their historical introduction give us an insight 
into the military exploits, the details of adminis- 
tration and the cultural attainment of tbe times; 
and they are so far valuable in corroborating the 
historical achievments of the rulers derived from 
other sources. Most of the inscriptions, which 
refer to later CliSla kings simply register grants of 
land for flower-gardens; in some of them gifts of 
land 'are made for maintaining worship, offerinf^ 
festival in the temple and particularily the special 
food offering known ns ‘Pavadnl’- The Chidam- 
baram temple does not seem to possesses many old 
copper plate grants.* 

nie epigraphical remains of South India are 
now the only sure source of making out an 
authentic history of South India, and to scholars 
interested in South Indian antiquities the South 
Indian temple is a^ost interesting institution. 


I. SenvU refers to some copper-pfate grants. Seweti List of 
Antiquities, Vot. 2, p 9. Hultzsch in one of his earJy 
EpigTajftiical ' Reports that he saw two copper-plate 

grants which were dated in ^tika 1621 and 1725 but they 
do not seem to be of much importance. 
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6 ‘Tiruvizha Sargam* descnbeb liow Hirnnya- 
vnrman inaugurated the various festivals 
of tlie temple (53 stanzas). 

^rhe Cbitlatnbfira Puianani of Paran]6fci 
Munivar who lived about A D 1518 .belongs to 
a much Litei date. The earliest references to 
^irrambalam aie found in the hymns of the three 
pqet samts— Appai.Sanibandai and Sundardiiiurthi 
Devaram or the Siciod hymns deserve critical 
study as genuine works of consideiable importance 
to the students of South Indian histpry. The 
evidence furnished by the poet saints- may be 
taken as true, as their writings liave come down 
to us without much change m their reading. The 
hymns aie valuable» as m the case of each hymn 
one half of each veise describes the god and the 
other half fuinishes a description of the ^lace 
The religious fervour and ecstasy with whicli these 
poets have sung the glories of the temple point to 
the fact that the Cludambaiain temple was 
regarded a*, a vety sacied institution even long 
before what IS called the hymnal penod in Tamil 
literature (A D 600-950) Anothei important work 
in rnmil Jiteritme whicii deals with the Chidam- 
baram temple la Manikkavafiagar’s Tiruvasagam 
Accodiiig to tiaditjon. Tiiuvasigam was sung m 
the temple itself fheie aie 25 poems dealing 
exclusively with lUlai. riruolichiriambaia K5vai 
was ilso composed in Chidanibar un by Manikka- 
vSgagar 

Xo the student of South Indian histpry, 
^ekkilar’s Poiiyapuianam is of considerable 
interest and importance The contents of this work, 
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though not the final redaction of dale froni the 
time before the great Ghdla King, BSjaiaja !• 
The PeriynpurSnam which is tlie history of the 
8ixty*three §aiva saints mentions the most ancient* 
Siva temples and it is 'therefore helpful in deter- 
mining the antiquity of 'these temples. This 
quaint^ but valuable work was composed during 
the reigU'‘of the ChSla King Anapaya or Kul6t- 
tunga C6ladeva, but the subject matter ^f the 
.book is more ancient than the time of the great 
Kajaraja whose inscriptions record tliat he set up 
images of a number of those sixty-three saints in 
the Tanjore temple which was built by him 
As regards Sekkilar’a Feriyapurfipam, we can in 
general depend on its testimony, as the author 
spared no pains in collecting all the available 
information of his time, but there is also in it a 
good deal that is mythological.^ 


1, Penjapura^ain was composed 'ty SekJul&r who refers to 
the CJol* ICmg by the surname Anapaya The kbg is said 
to have been greately* attached to the study of Jaina 
literature and especially the JIvaka Chintamani, whose 
teachmgs were opposed to the Saiva fsJth. 5ekkijar 
undertook to write a complete history of the iaiva samts 
witlio view to converting his master’s faith. He proceeded 
to Chidambaram and prayed to Lord Nataraja for inspira 
tion to perform hia assigned task Ho composed the poem 
and read it m the <3oIden Hall— -Ponnambalam— before 
the King and all'other devotees The poet was given 
all royal honours for this great work. The poem consists 
of 72 cantos in which the Jives of 63 saints are given. 
Probably the ardent ^ivitos of the time had felt that 
they could not retain their hold upon the people without 
Eomethiog that should be equivalent to the great canonioal 
books of the Buddhists and the Jsins, 




The literary references that we find in Tamil 
literature* explain not only the K'eneral significance 
of 6iva’s darfce but also the details of its concrete 
symbolism^ Of such literature, we may mention 
Unmai Vilakkam, Tirumular's Tirutnantaram and 
Chidambara MummnnikSvai. According to Unmai 
Yilakkam and Tirumular's Tirumantarara, the 
cosmic activity is the central motif of the dance- 
The dance redrd^ents his five activities. The central 
motive is expanded further in Tirumular’s 
Tirumantarara, 

aJiTf 

' rtr€SlKL^ «0U>^ 

uaaw utrQQui, ” 

' areSQua sasr 

«v«d7^(U'r Qpajri^ 

ifTf^p sutiusOp QpiurfB KrpQoT ” 

All else but the thought of God must be cast out 
of .the heart that lie alone may abide and dance 
therein. Unnuii Vilakkam puts this point clearly. 

'^Qmirarmp u:a(^?Se)si (^t^usipsmp y 

pntsxmp -uj/rew/y^ 

Ou>r«BrL_0«^ /S«w(27i«« «T fSJussjjr® Qp/rp^iuaius 
Oare^L- Ufoppatar 9>.p^. ” 

^ Again tlie purpose of the dance is stated more 
explicitly in verses 32, 37 and 39 of Unmai 
Vilakkam. The supreme intebigenca-dances in 
Jthe soul. ..for the purposes of removing Our sins- 
By these means, our father scatters the darkness 



^CHAPTER II 

THE TRADITIONS OP CHIDAMBARAM 


South Iiuha is a country where as far back as 
historical knowledge can reach, one national force 
has overshadowed all others. It has been the 
power of a great literary tncdition. Political power 
underwent great changes from time to time under 
the local rulers, but in the traditions of the people 
there has been a certain continuity and order. 
The subject of South Indian tradition and-culture 
is still 80 unexplored that the best , scholar feels 
least inclined to dogmatise. There is in South 
India a fine and fascinating literature which, 
because it has never been studied as early 
European literatures have been studied, bas been 
ignorantly assumed to be of barbaric interest. In 
the study of South Indian Culture there is perhaps 
no study so alluring to the really original mind 
as this region where scarcely a path is trodden 
hy'mol-o than a solitary worker, and where the 
intelligent worker is sure to find some intellectual^ 
reward. The Ijitest researches point to lines of 
thought which have been too long obscured. No 
/doubt- much will be corrected and enlarged in 
detail, but there are general considerations which 
cannot be di'imissed as having no validity 

In some of these traditions, we find a 
commingling of the traditions of the Aryan and 
the Dravidian which together form a body of epic 
material valid for all the peoples old and new. 
Till comparatively recent times, there have lingered 
on remnants of oral tradition partly based on 
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historical events, partly the universal folk-lore and 
partly my tholog-ioal The ‘literati* of later-times 
have collected these legends and added to then 
their own memories. Some of these early tradition 
"seem to work into one framework the histories 
real or imagined, of the racial elements that make 
up the present Tamil people. It is in these 
traditions that we must seek for the soul of the 
people Heligioua Hteralure, fur instance, has 
exercised great influence. The number of traditions 
that has comedown tons shows the intensity of 
the, personal religion, of the people which' could 
find its appropriate expre^ssion only in their native 
language, ^ ^ 

Students of TamiJ literature know that in the 
early history of South India an attempt was made 
•to bring together the great body of religious poems 
of the Salva ySaints which were till then only 
preserved in parts at different places. These 
religious songs had soon acquired the sanctity'of 
‘the Vedas among the Tamils. The princes and 
the people took a keen inleresf in collecfing these 
hymns. The tradition regarding the rescue of the 
extant Devaram hymns is toW hy tf?e Himil hagio- 
legist Sekkilnr. According^ to Sekkilftr, dhero 
lived a great devotee Nambi Andar Nainbi during 
the reign of the Chdla King Rajnraja Ahiiaya 
Kula^ekhura who has been identified with Kulo6t- 
tunga I. Nambi was such a groat devotee that, 
according to the story* a disfi of ricp offered by 
him was consumed by God. Nnmbi was credited 
with miraculous powers and he came to know that 
the religious hymns sung by the throe saints— 
Ju&na5ambandar> Appar and Sundaramurthi— wore 



preserved on palm leaf in one of the rooms of the 
6iva temple at Chidambaram. Pinally on opening 
tlio room there were found a large number of palm 
leaf manuscripts of which many bad been eaten by 
moths. The story goes that a voice was heard 
from above to the effect that the leaves eaten by 
nioths were superfluities Of the three JDevaram 
hyranists, Jnanasambandar is believed to have sung 
16,000 hymns but only about 384 of bis hymns are 
now preserved. Similarly Some of the hymns of 
Appar and Sundaramurthi have disappeared. It is 
generally believed that there were at first many 
more hymns of these saints than are now availnble 
In view of the fact that there were more Siva 
temples at that time than are actually found in the 
hymns.* 

The Muse of history is nowadays too disdainful 
of any information that does not reach her signed 
and counter-signed. In the handling of historical 
material, it would be a mistake to accept none but 
documentary 'evidence, since tradition, if it does 
not give us truth of fact, at least gives us truth of 
impression. Ancient Indian tradition is not with- 
out its value in the study of local history. The 
traditionary accounts connected with the origin of 
dynasties and temples in South India cannot be 
lightly " dismissed as absolutely valueless for 
historical purposes. There are several instances 
where traditionary accounts contain some dim 
historic truth and it therefore becomes the duty 
of the scientific student who employs^ higlier 
criticism to disentangle the strands of historic 
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matter from the tangled skein of traditional history. 
To the student of South Indian temples, ii 
particular, such a 'sympathetic and critical studj 
of the traditions becomes all the more necessary* 
Most of the historic temples of South India 
are rich in traditions -which have deeply coloured 
the religious and social activities of the people. 
Some of tliese traditions are so deeply rooted in 
the minds of the people 'that they have Jjeen given 
a prommcnJ_^social^ setting Though most of the 
South Indian temples are of great antiquiiy, few 
of them can claim such rich and hoary traditions 
as'^the temple at Chidambaram. The history of. 
the temple, so far as can be gathered from historical 
and archeelogioal data, may be traced from the early 
centuries of the Christian era Tradition carries 
Its history still further back and the traditionary 
account of tbe origin of the temple is that the 
sages VySghrapada and Patanjali were engaged in 
penance at this place in order to get the beatific 
sight of Siva’s mystic dance; and pleased with their 
austerities, 6iva in the form of Nataraja with 3,000 
Dikshitars known as ‘Tillairauvayiravar’» vouch- 
safed unto them his Divine Presence^ The religious 
background of the temple is so closely intertwined 
ivjth some of these traditions that any descriptive 
account of the temple without these traditions 
would necessarily be incomplete. 

a 

Of the verwus seekers sfter Ood names 

are intimately connected with the temple, Vyfigra- 
pada and Patanjali undoubtedly stand foremost. 
According to tradition, VySgrapfida was the son of 
an ancient Brahman hermit of North India who 



dwelt somewboro near the banks of the sacred 
river Ganges From his early days Vjagrapada 
became well-versed in the*Ved IS by bitting at the 
feet of his father, and he therefore naturally 
became fired with a desire -to learn the highest 
form of ascetic virtue His father told him that 
the woiship of Siva was the highest form of virtue 
he could think of, and so told Ins son that though 
oiva, tlie supreme Lord exists everywhere, he 
manifests himself in certain places in this world 
of winch the most famous is the cenjral shrine of 
Tillai which contains the sacred AkaSahpgam 
Vyagrapada became anxious to go to that holy 
place, and after a long journey* southwaids, 
reached the forest of 1 illai, and took Ins abode 
at a place where he saw a tank covered 
with lotus flowers (§iva ganga tirtham) and a 
lingam under the shade of a banyan tree From 
that day, he dedicated himself to the service of the 
sacred shrine At the s^ime time, he also chose 
for himself a permanent abode ju'st a little to the 
west on the borders of a beautiful tank where he 
set up a second liugain as bis own special shrine 
and thenceforward divided bis services between 
the sacred spots Vyagrapada soon found that he 
could not gather flowers from the lofty trees with 
his frail human body and he therefore prayed to 
God that he should be endowed witli the feet aud 
hands of a tiger armed with strong claws and eyes 
so that he^ could climb even loftv trees and see 
ngjitly the flowers even in the small hours of the 
morning His prayer was granted, and so from 
that time, this fervent devotee of Siva came to be 
known as Vj agrapada (Tiger-foot) and the place 
has been called after him as Puliyur (Tiger town) 
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The story of Pafaiijrflf is closely connected 
with the dance of §iva. ^This 'gre^it devotee was a 
form of Adi Keshan or thoiisand-headod serpent, 
on which Vjsnu slept for nges One day Visnu 
went to Kailas to worship Siva who told him that 
in n neighbouring forest of Taragam there were a 
largo number of Rishis who wore living inde- 
pendent of Siva’s authority. Siva expressed his 
intention to visit that forest in order to teach a 
lesson td those Rishis and Visnu accompaied bim. 
Both Siva and Visnu entered the forest, ^iva 
disguised as a mendicant, and Visnu as his wife. 
At first the Rishis and their wives could not but^ 
look: at these Shorraing newcomers with a touch of 
sexual feeling, but they soon recovered from their 
emotional excitement and found thartbemendicant 
and his wife'wcre not what they seemed They 
soon raised a sacrificial fire in order to do away 
with these strangers. A fierce tiger first emerged 
from the sacrificial fire and rushed upon Siva who 
calmly seized'it with his hands and tearing ’off its 
skin, put it oil himself ns a mantle. The Rishis 
still continued their Vedic sacrifices, and 
then there emeiged a serpent which §iva 
seized aud wreathed round bis iieok where it ever 
hangs; and then began -His’ Mystic Dance. 
Undismayed by these extraordinary acts, the 
Rishis still continued their jirayers* and at last,* 
there appeared a monster in the shape of ablaek 
dwarf, Muyalagan by name. Siva liow crushed 
this dwarf by the tip of Hjs aacred foot, thus 
keeping him writhing underneath his foot and 
resumed His Mystic Dance which was witnessed 
by all the gods It may bo noted (hat in every ^liva 
shrine, the- image of Ndtaraja is made to stand on 
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this dwarf The Rishis were now awakened to the 
splendour of &iva and became thenceforward Ins 
fervent devotees. 

Aftei performing the mystic dance, and having 
taught a lesson to the Rishis, Siva now went back 
in triumph to ‘Kailas’. Vifinu and AdiSeshan were 
overwhelmed by the mystic dance of &iva and 
AdhiSeshan was seized with a desire to behold the 
dance once again Vifinu accoidingly released 
AdiiSeshan from further service, and exhorted him 
to go to ‘Kailas’ to obtain the beatific vision by a 
life of asceticism So Adi^eshan went to ‘Kail&s’ 
and devoted himself to penance and meditationii 
At last Siva appered in the form of Brahmi, riding 
upon a swan, and pleased with the austerities of 
Adlseshan offered him any boon he desired 
Adiseshan replied that he desired to see the mystic 
dance of tlie God of gods At last 6iva revealed 
himself to the great Y6gi who became thenceforth 
his true disciple, vnd piomised to show him the 
mystic dance in sacred Tillai which is the exact 
centre of the universe Adifieshan was therefore 
bidden to go to that sacred place, but a'^ the 
inhabitants of the earth would take fright on 
account of his form, he transformed himself into 
cl man retaining m pirt his serpent form Accord* 
ingly Adigoslnn who had now become part man 
iiid pait serpent under the mme of Patanjih went 
to the forest of Tillai where he met Vyagrapadu 
and made foi himself a hermitage and a ‘Imgam’ 
to perform his d iily worship 

The e irhest account of these traditions is *to 
bo found in Ciiidambara M ihatnii a, origiinll> found 

SIT— 5 
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ill palm leaves and written in grantha characters. 
The purport of this manuscript is noticed in tl)e 
Mackenzie Collection as follows ; — 

.“Legend of the celebrated temple of 
ChidambareSvara reputed site of the hermitage of 
Vyagrapada** /an inspired grammarian, and of 
Patanjali, an incarnation of the serpent, Sesha and 
first teacher of the Y6ga; in latter times, it is 
celebrated as the final residence of Manika VaSagar 
and other characters of note in the traditions of 
the soutli; the legend is said to belong to the 
Skanda Puranaa.*” 

^ A full account of these two great devotees of 
Siva is given in the KSyil PiirSpam written by 
TJmSpafhi a great 6aiva Schoolman, and belongs 
to the earliest period of South Indian tradition 
and they may be taken to refer to the earliest 
period of the establishment of the Brahmanfcal' 
system in South India. The name Vyagrapada 
is mentioned in the Hig Veda and the story of 
Vyagrapada is anterior to tliat of Patanjali. The 
story of the struggle between Siva and the Rishis 
may be taken to refer to some early conflict 
between the Vedantists and the Salvities. The 
Rishis may be the adherents of the Purva 


1. The folIoTTiDg etanza in Kolparanam refers to the • mula* 
sthana ’ ia TiHai as the place of worship of Vyagrapada 
“ iSfOarif. (ytarwaijbjS 

Qerei^^t ear«l(orr eSLsQartsrL. 

eerfiO^rtifiurv 9ait^e,aa 

Qareifi^r asBeryiSf OswAarfer, " 

— (KSyilparSpani, Vyagrapada Sargam ) 
*2 Mackenzie CoUectioa, Vol I, p. 71 
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MlmSmsn school founded by Jaimmi. It was 
to convince them of the limited poner of their 
orthodox sacrifices that §»va appeared as the 
‘Bhikshatann Murli’ (mendicant ^eity) The 
symbolism of the other parts of the story is soui?ht 
to be explained in this way ^liva subdues and 
wraps round him the tiper-hke fury of human 
passion The malice of mankind in the form of 
serpent is worn by Siva as his necklace, and 
the black dwarf writhing under the tip of bis 
toe IS the monster of a human depravity. 6iva 
IS represented in these stones, sometimes as 
gracious and sometimes as malignant, and the 
composite character of the 6aiva religion in South 
India may be due to the influence of the cult of 
the pre-Aryan races in South India The story 
of the dance at Tillai ‘enshrines tlie record of 
an ancient rivalry between t)ie priests of the 
Aryan deities and the devotees of Dravidian gods 
The coming down of Siva to his famous shrme at 
Tillui in order to perform the mystic dance for the 
beatification of his two gieat devotees Vyaghrapada 
and Patanjali is associated with a most interesting 
legend According to the story, in Cliidambdram, 
then known as Tillai, there were at first two 
sbnnes— one to Siva and another to goddess Kali 
3U9t where the Nritta Sabha now stands When 
Siva came down to Tillai to perform the dance, 
Kali, the local presiding deity of the place, would 
not allow him to enter her domain Finally they 
they agieed to settle their superiority by the dance, 
and whichever of them danced better should 
become master of the place and the vanquished 
should go out of the place 



t Then began the great Dance in the midst of 
devotees at the place, where the Nntta Sabha now 
stands. After a fairly equal contest for a long 
time, Siva fesorted to his famous dance by raising 
one of his legs above his head— a dance which was 
impossible for Kali. The goddess Kali had there- 
fore, to own her discomfiture and leave the place 
choosing for herself an abode outside the precincts 
of Tillaii The temple of Kali* or Tillai Amman' 
Koil, as it is popularly called, is now on the 
outskirts of Chidambaram . as evidence of the 
old saying TillaikkSli ellaikkappSle 
«r«&5«*uuc<?«D). This famous dance of ^iva is 
commemorated in the Nritta Sabha by one of 
the finest dancing icons of Nataraja. 

According to tradition, the temple which was 
of divine origin w’as repaired and enlarged by 
Simhavarman in the 6th century A. D. as a mark of 
his piety and gratitude for the cure of his leprosy 
by a bath in the Sivaganga tank, and this king 
came to be known after this miracle as Hiranya- 
varman (the golden armoured). 

The Hiranyavarnian tradition is one of great 
importance to the student of the Chidambaram 
temple. The history of the Tamil country is, as 
gathered from early inscription, goes to show tliat 
the Pallavas were supreme in South India We 
have Simhavarman II mentioned in the ni;uvapalli 
plates. The initial date of Simhavarman II ja' 
said to be tire middle of the 5th century nnd 
he is said to have ruled about 20 years. Little is 
known from copper plates and inscriptions about 
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Simhavarman III who occupied the Pallava throne 
before Simhavaiman began to rule at Kanchi about 
the last quarter of the 6tl) century A I) 

The traditionary account of Sirnhavarman is 
found in Koilpuranam written by Umapathi (who 
lived early in the 14th centuiy) and also in 
Cmdainbara Mahatmyam According to tiadition 
Simhavarman and his two brothers Vedavarman 
and Suraati were descended fiom Manu— Simha- 
varman by the first wife, and the other two by the 
second wife Simhavarmau was of a highly religious 
turn of mind from his early days and wanted to 
get away from the burdens of loyalty as he was 
stricken with leprosy and staited to go on a 
pilgrimage to all Saiva shrines He visited the 
Vanga country and the countiy of Bbisme^wara 
who had the ' Rishaba* stand ird and then came to 
the Andhra country where he visited Kalahastf 
In his travels in the South, he came upon a hunter 
and gsked him to narrate something about Ins 
adventures in the southern forests Ffred with a 
desire to see tlie place^^ descnbed by the hunter, 
he began roaming through the fore'Jts and finally 
reached the forest of Tillai where he saw Vjaghra- 
pada doing penance He Inthed in the Sivaganga 
tank and was immediately cured of his leprosy so 
that he came to be known thereafter asHiranja- 
varraan Out of gratitude for the cure of this life- 
long disease, he built the several structures of the 
temple Thereupon Vyaghrapada bles<5ed Hiranya- 
'arman with the duly of guarding Vjaghrapura 
t e Tillai by giving him the flag witli the tiger 
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crest.' Koilpuranam (stanza IT, Tiruvizlia sai^am) 
describes Hiranyavarman as the prince who wore 
the ‘ Atti ’ garland. In stanza 12 of 

Koilpuranam, Riranyavaniian is referred to as 
the Ch6la prince. The whole of the modern South 
Arcot formed a part of the ancient Tondairaandalain. 
The history of Tondaimandalani from tiie middle 
of the 4th century A. D- to the succession to 
the throne of Simhavifihnu 575 ^ A. D. is obscured 
by the activities of Kalabhi^as one of wliose rulers 
Achyuta is said to have had his capital at 
Chidambaram. From the time of SimhaviSlmu 
(675—600 A. D.) to the time of ParameShvara 
Varman II ‘ the order of succession of Pallava 
kings presents but little difficulty. The whole 
country comprised by South Arcot came under the 
rule of the Pallavas In the time of SimhaviShnu 
After Parainesvara Varman II come Nandivarman 
Pallavanialla (710-775 A. D.) tho soh of Hiranya- 
varman being sixth in descent from Bhiraavarman, 
the younger brother of Simhavifihnu. Tho Chidam- 
bara Mahatmyam ascribes tho enlargement of 
the temple to Simhavarman who being cured of 
his disease became known as Hiranyavarman. 
Hiranyavarman was the father of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla and tho temple, if tho identification 
is correct, must have been built in the 8th century 
A. D. But the temple is mentioned in Dovarnm 
which takes us to tho 7lh century and earlier 
periods. Temples though not of stone struclure.s 
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tnust have existed in the pre Pallava period as can 
be seen from the evidence of Sangam liteiatiue 
The earliest stiuoture of the temple — the Ghit 
sabha, a shune built of wood — points to its earlier 
existence ^nd the temple might have assumed a 
new form in the la’^t century of Pallava rule and 
very much enlarged duting the time of the 
mediaeval ChSlas 

III 

Among the inimeious South Indian Saints, 
there are few that have been invested with the 
halo of such a rich and beautiful legend as Nanda, 
the_Panah Saint Nanda was born in the village 
of Aclanur Ee was a Pariah by caste-a caste which 
has been legaided as being outside the pale of the 
important Hindu castes Fiom his early days, 
Nanda was lemaikably devout The small circular 
Gbpui a or tower of the §iva temple in the Brahman 
surroundings of Adanur had a strange fascination 
for his boyish imagination It is said that, as the 
village god passed in piocession during festivals, 
Nauda would run up to obtain a view, however 
distant, of the. God and leturn deeply impressed 
with the procession and its poetic association 

As he grew to manhood his itnagin itive fervour 
and piety also ileepened and he became anxious to 
do what he could for the service of the Lord The 
course of true love never runs smooth, and Nanda 
hud been yearning to see what specific services 
could be rendered by a poor in in like him to please 
the Lord Uie fact that his low birth stood m the 
wa\ ofiendering divine seivice begin to torment 
him At I ist, ono day while thinking seriously 
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over the matter, the idea dawned on him that ho 
might supply temples with leather for drums. He 
was so much taken up by this sudden thought that 
he henceforth began to devote himself ardently to 
procuring and tanning leather as a sacred pastime 
and singing in praise of god day in and day out* 

One day while there was no work to be done 
in,th6 fields he stole a march with a few friends to 
,tbe neighbouring famous temple of Tirupucgur 
(now known as old Vaithiswaran Eoil.) Nanda 
was beside himself with joy when he saw for the 
first time from a distance the sanctum sanctorum 
of the great temple- Tradition asserts that as 
Kanda was standing behind the fiagstaff and 
struggling to get a view of the ‘Lifigam’ inside, 
Siva took pity on him and ordered Nandi (the 
image of a bull placed opposite to the Lingam in 
all Saivite temples) to move a little to one side so 
that his low-caste devotee might get a glimpse of 
Him ; and to this day, the huge figure of Nandi at 
Tirupuneur is placed not exactly opposite to the 
image of §iva but a little leaning to one side. 

The story goes that after his first devotional 
trance, Nanda soon came to know the glories of 
Chidambaram as the holiest place and tliat he who 
once visits that temple crosses once and for ever 
the ocean of birtli and death. Frum that day 
onward, Chidambarain exercised a strange mystery 
over him Nanda became fired with a desire’to 
visit tlie great temple Whether he worked in 
the fields or ‘stayed at home, or went to sleep, he 
had always m his mmd the great God dancing as 
it were theuncejaing dance of creation, destruction 
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and maintenance. Nanda*s repeated and passionate 
mutterings to liis friends that he would visit 
Chidambardm the next day earned for him the 
nickname ‘TirunSlaippSvar* (one that goes to- 
morrow.) 
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when they aro taken* Htcrnllyf seem to have a 
meaning. Aa Renan, the French critic obser\'es, 
‘faith demands the impossible, nothing less will 
satisfy it’. To this very day J the Hindus every 
year walk over glowing coals in order to attest the 
virginity of Draupadi, the common wife of the five 

sons of Kunti a narrative anecdotal' and 

fabulous in form may be more true than the truth 
itsolf;'tlje glory of a legend belongs in a sense to 
»lhe groat man whose life that legend traces, and 
who has been able to Inspire in his humble 
admirer*! qualities which apart from him, they 
could never have invented. Often the hero creates 
his own legend. 

Some modern pandits have endeavoured to 
explain what they consider os the philosophic 
truth under-lying the Kandan legend. Nanda is 
none but ‘Atman’ i.e. Anunda or bliss which is 
god. In tim words ofTaittariya tTpanisbad, “He 
recognised that Happiness is Brahman; from 
Happiness? indeed, all these creatures are born; 
when born, they live through Happiness; when 
they depart, they enter into Happiness.”* Nanda’s 
nativity HI a ‘Paracheri’ is taken to signify that 
we are dealing m flesh and blood The very thought 
we bestow on our body is a 'parisliad', so to say 
and requires a ‘ Prayasebittam ' (purification). The 
Paracheri which is generally remote from the 
temples represents Avidyaor ignorance. The temple 
whicli IS always visible at a distance signifies the 
hope that animates man. Nandi (Siva’s bull) which 


1. Toittariya 'Dpamsba^, 111-6. 
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ob'Jtrucfs the view signifies the four good tendencies 
of the mind, cheerfulness, calmness, patience and 
resignation, and it is through these qualities that 
God is approached. Nanda goes to Chidambaram 
to the presence of the ‘Atman ' and he may be said 
to have reached the stage when he could find, 
‘tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones and good in everything.’ The 
Dikshitiirs are the ‘Sastraic’ support and love 
required for entering Divine Presence. Nanda 
passes through the ordeal of fire— the pitfalls 
through which one has to pass in life; when he 
emerges from the fire and is' led into the temple, 
he enters into the Divine Presence which the 
ordinary little minds cannot see. In fact Nanda’s 
story is an illustration of the great teaching; 
“whosoever will save his life, shall lose ifcj and 
■whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
fend it.’ 

Apart from the traditipns, the most interesting 
and important question for us is the question of 
the historicity of Nandan or Nandan&r, as he 
is commonly called Nandan’s name is first 
mentioned as ‘TirunSlaippbvar’ in one of the 
poems of Sundaramurti. Nandanar is one of the 
63 Saivite saints whose praises are being sung in 
Periyapuranam by Sekkilar who flourished in the 
first half of the 12th century. But the story of 
Nandanar became popular only by the musical 
compositions (Kirtanas) of Gopalakrishna Bharati 
of Anatandavapurara. This work is commonly 
known as Nandanar Sarittaia Kirtana. It seems 
that Bharati has deviated from the original of 
Periynpuraniam by introducing into the story a 
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825 A.D. There is no shadow of doubt that to 
Sundaramurti, ‘NalaipSvar* {eir^uQuirojir^) was a 
historical figure. How long before Sundaramurti 
did he live? Who were his contemporaries? These 
are questions to which no answer can be given in 
the present state of our knowledge. But the name 
Nandan does not occur in Sundaramurti’s 
Tevaram- He is simply called ‘N51aip6var’ {m/r^u 
Quirexiirf) That the Periyapuranam is not strictly 
historical in all its details one need not say. 
Certainly there are a few myths around the person 
of Nandan. The Periyapuranam story of Nandan 
contains much that is legendary. But we are safe 
in saying that it is a legend or group of legends 
round a hiskoricol being Nandan who became one 
of the most revered Saivite saints as early as the 
9th century A. D. 


IV 

^Ut:IIKKAVASAGAR LEGEND 

Another famous saint who is said to have 
attained liis salvation in Chidambaram is Manikka- 
vSSagar. His Liter life is closely associated with 
the Chidambaram temple His history is very 
much obscure but we can infer from the legends 
connected with liis name that he was a remarkable 
Saiva devotee who played no small part in recover- 
ing South India from the Buddhists and the Jains. 
His date is still controversial and ranges from the 
3rd to the 12th century A. D. Evidently he lived 
at a time when the influence of Buddhism in >South 
India was declining. It is now generally believed 
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that he lived about the 9th century of ouf 
era. We are not concerned here wHli the early 
history of Manikkavagagar. ‘ The scene of his 
greatest achievements was Chidambaram. In 
later days he devoted his whole time to the 
glorification of Tillai. Many of his hymns in 
TiruvSchakara in reference to the god in Tillai are 
beautiful. < The Tiruvachakam is said to have 
been composed hy the saint at Tillai fay divine 
interposition. 

There was much intercourse between Ceylon 
and South India in those days and the King of. 
Ceylon with his court arrived at Chidambaram 
with his dumb daughter with the intention of 
overthrowing the citadel of Saivism — the God of 
Fonnambalara. The three thousand devotees of 
the temple who were now in a fix were a^ked by 
God himself fo send for M&ntkkavagagar. Thus 
bidden by God the sage came from his place of 
meditation at Pichavaram and entered into a 
disputation with the Buddhists. The details of 
the disputation are set forlli in TiruvStavurar 
Purfinara. At the close of the discussion, the 
saint made his appeal to Scir.asvathi who made the 
Ceylon heretics dumb. Thereafter the Ceylon 
king became a convert as also his dumb daughter 
who now got gift of speech and she herself refuted 
the absurdities of the Buddhist gurus. The .subs- 
tance of her words IS supposed to be given in the 

MSnikkavSgagar was asked to give an nutljorifca- 
tive exposition of the meaning of the whole, he 
proceeded to the Golden Hall and pointed to the 
image of God adding, The Lord of the Assembly 



himself (Sabhapathi) is the meaning and Manikka- 
va6agar then disappeared melting into the image 
of his Master- 

Manikkavafiagar’s hymns connected with his 
victory are even now sung in the temple on the 
anniversary of the event. From this poetical legend 
it is difficult to sift any history. It would seem as 
if there was in this legend a vague reminiscence of 
Some great expedition of the king of Ceylon with 
the double intention of conquering the country 
and of establishing Buddhism. As regards these 
legends, some are inclined to treat them as 
wonderful stories and nothing more. There are 
others who believe these legends devoutly and 
regard them as capable of some mystic interpreta- 
tion and yet there are some who think under the 
veil of such legends ancient sages conceded 
mysterious teachings which they were unwilling 
to expose to tli« vulgar gaze. The mystic inter- 
pretations are to be found in later ami especially 
South Indian authors The Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophers tried to give the legends a more 
elevating interpretation and this is possibly due to 
the fact that the south of India has from the 
earliest tunes been more open than the rest of the 
country to western influences and teaching. 


V 

JNSTITUTIONAL ASPECTB OF THE TEMPLE 


One of the most jntere«?titjgand uniquefeatures 
of the Chulambaram temple is its administration 



by a group of Brahman priests known as Dlkshitars. 
According to' traditionary accounts the pagoda 
arose when the Lord Nataraja together with 3,000 
DIkshitars appeared at this place to bless his great 
devotees, Vyaghrapada and Patanjali. The Dikshi- 
tars claim themselves to be of divine origin and 
according to them, Brahma took them from Tillai 
to perform a ‘Yagam^near Benares where they 
stayed till Hiranyavarman at the suggestion of the 
Chidambaram deity invited them back to Chidam- 
baram. When they had arrived they found that 
there were only 2,999 and ti voice from above 
announced that the God himself, Sabha Nayakar,' 
was the missing one. These traditions seem to 
imply 'that from the inception of the temple the 
Dlkshitars have been regarded as a part aud parcel 
of the institution. Tamil literature tends to confirm 
the antiquity of the Dlksbitars. The earliest 
literary reference to the Dlkshitars are to be found 
in Devaram. lu Devaram, the sacred books of the 
Saivites, one of the poet-saints says. ‘‘lamthe 
servant and devotee of Tillai M66vayiravar.” 
Sundaramurti, In his Tiruttondatokai, gives a list 
of the famous saints. Besides the names of the 
saints, the list gives the names of nine companies 
of saints called Tolkai Adiyarkal to make room for 
all else who might have attained salvation. Of 
these, he mentions Tillaivazh Andanar (lit, the 
Brahmins living at Chidambaram but really the 
3000 Brahmins) attached to the shrine as evident 
from interpretation of Sekkilar.^ Sambandar, one 


1> See &r!fitf$srr ifrrexrii in Perijapopinam. 
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of the Devaram hymnists in one of bis hymns 
describes the Tillaiva^h Andanar as he actually 
saw them.^ » 

Nambi Andar I^ambi refers to the Tillaivazh 
Andanar in his “ Tiruto^datiruvanlati ” in the 
following quotation : — 

“ u^a9/b O^QpioempGajir 

Qiriruuu Lfajssr^eew (if>sirj^£siQpu> 

a/tjura i9fa>pjutafia/S 

SitJtjFS LffiQej/riTissmtL^ 

Q^ra)£!/^Guif ” 

Sekkizbar’s description of the TillairSzh 
Andanar in PeriyapurS^am makes it appear that 
the Dikshitars were well versed in the Sdstras and 
were animated by no other purpose than that of 
devotion and service to Na^arSfa These references 
in Tamil Literature show very clearly that the 
Dikshitars have been intimately associated with 
the Temple even before the hymnal period. The 
great esteem in wliich the Dikshitars of the temple 
were held by the princes and the people may be 
seen from the account in Penyapuranam The 
puranam for instance refers to the fact that a 
petty chieftain of Kaland&r who was celebrated 
later as Kurrva Nayanar wanted the Brahmans 
of Chidambaram (apparently the Tillai MuvSiravor) 
to invest him with the diadem and thus confer 
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the dignity of royolty on him in recognition of his 
Extensive conquestSi but the Brahmans declined on 
the ground that only the ancient family of the 
ChOlas was entitled to this high privilege. 

At present the number of Diksbitars has 
dwindled; and there are are now about 250 married 
members. They are an endogamous clan. They 
never live outside Chidambaram and they are 
enjoined not to resort to any other occupation or 
means of livelihood than that of service and devotion 
to Nataraja. The Dikshitars have been the 
hereditary trustees of the temple; and the manage- 
nient df the temple and its affairs have been vested 
Entirely in their hands. 

Every Dikshitar as soon as he is married, 
becomes as of right a trustee and ‘arcbaka* of 
the temple, and his trusteeship is lUHlienablc. 
The trusteeship does not descend from father to 
son, but it inlieres in every member of the commu- 
nity of the Dikshitars at Chidambaram from his 
birth so that in a particular family there may be 
at the same time both father and sons having an 
equal voice in the management of the institution. 
In no other temple does a whole community form 
the trustees and ‘ arciiakas ' at one and the same 
time ©very member of the community having 
rights of management from his birlh The Dikshi- 
tars oVe a democratic joint-family group for reli- 
gious purposes, the Lord Nataraja being t!ie family 
‘Deity’ and ‘UpaSanamurti* of every Dikshitar. 
The worship i» the tempi© is conducted in what 
is known as ‘ Vnidik pooju * and this temple in the 
one solitary im-tanco m which this • Vaidik pooja * 
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which resembles in its ritual that of domestic 
worship, is followed, while the ^ ‘puja’ in other 
temples in South India is of the Agama form. 

This temple has had, unlike all other South 
Indian temples, no landed property. The temple 
has not received at any time, and does not receive 
any ‘M6hini’ or ^T&sdik’ allowance from Govern- 
ment. No accounts are kept. Though inscriptions 
afford instances of permanent grants of property 
or other endowments in the name of the deity by 
Hindu kings, there is at present no property in 
the name of the temple- It can only be explained 
by the fact that the temple has been allowed to 
be entirely dealt with and managed by the *DIkshi- 
tars themselves, as if it were their own property. 
A Dikshitar is entitled to perform ‘pQjas’ and 
‘archanas’ only after he is initiated in the *puja*. 

The temple worship has been conducted partly 
by contributions by the Dlkshitars themselves 
from their own funds and by the collection of 
subscriptions from their constituents and, in the 
major part, by the periodical benefactions of the 
numerous devotees. There ore six daily ‘pujas’ 
which are met out of the ‘kattalais’ established 
by pious and charitable devotees. The help given by 
the (people by means of money for conducting the 
necessary affairs of the temple is called ‘ ka^talai. ’ 
That these ‘kattalais’ have been instituted from 
early times is borne out by some inscriptions. For 
instance, an inscription * on the south gOpura of the 
temple (right entrance) and another inscription* 

1. A. R. E. S49 of 1913. 

2. A. R. E. 352 of 1913. 
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in the west gSpura of the temple (right entrance) 
both dated Sska 1510, record that provision made 
by Vaiyappa Krishnappa Kondama-Nayaka for 20 
offerings to be distributed among 6aiva mendicants 
(paradeSi) in the tem'ple was placed under the 
supervision of NamaSivSya UdaiySr, ‘the superin- 
tendent of all services* (kaUalal). The Dlkajiitars 
have nothing to do with these ‘kattalais*. The 
agents of the ‘ Kattalidars ' give tlie articles 
necessary for the daily ‘puja’ in kind at the time 
of the ‘pujaa* and the accounts are kept by them. 
The Dlkshitars are not entitled to ask for the 
accounts. For ‘kala puja* there are on an average 
about six such ‘kattalais' and each of them 
contributes a small portion of the articles necessary 
for the ‘pu]a*. The value of such daily contri- 
butions may vary from half a rupee to three 
rupees at the highest. 

The numerous festivals celebrated in the 
temple may be classified as follows:-(o; The monthly 
or ‘Panchaparva ’ festivals; (6) other festivals 
during the year ; and (c) the two ‘BiahmStlisavaras’ 
in the months of December and June.* These 
festivals are also celebrated from out of the 
contributions of various ‘Ubayakars As regards 
the two ‘ BrahmSthsavaras’ which last for ten 
days, entire castes such as Kaikdlars, VellSlars, 
Oil-mongers etc. perform the festivals on particular 
days in the ten days from out of the subscriptions 


1. Fachaiyappa. the great cdocational benefactor, mth tho 
assiatanco of Manali CbinDiah Uodaliar. maugorated the 
Jone fostiral on June 28, 1701. He bad the Car of the 
God renovatod at the time. 
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which they levy from the members of their own 
caste. The expenses for other annual festivals and 
the ‘panchaparva’ festivals are incurred by indivi- 
dual ‘ Ubaynkars In many cases, the individual 
‘Ubayakars’ change from year to year. ' 

The only source of income is that derived from 
the general offerings in the temple and such 
offerings are, from imniemoriul usage, the property 
of all the trustees and constitute the recognised 
mode of livelihood of the Dikahitars. This imme- 
morial usage Ina been recognised by Muthuswami 
Ayyar and Sheppered, J.J , as follows : — “ About 250 
families of Dikabitars reside at Chidambaram and 
the net income of the temple which is derived from 
the general offerings is their recognised means of 
livelihood According to usage, every Dlkehitar is 
entitled on marriage to take part m the management, 
to do *puj<i’ or perform service in the minor 
shrines, and to share In the emoluments of the 
institution." 

These offerings are divided among the Dikshi- 
tars in the temple. The right of collecting these 
offerings is given to a batch of 20 Dikshitars who 
are on duty in the pagoda for 20 days at a time, 
and they have the charge of the keys of the 
respective shrines within the temple known as the 
Five kOils and the custody of the jewels and other 
valuable articles in those shrines which are 
examined once in four days, and tliey guard the 
temple during nights In ihis manner the right 
goes iQund to all the trustees during the year The 
key to the common treasury room is with 20 persons 
who are the ‘ turn * men The daily incomes of the 
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temple go to the ‘ turn * peoj)le. If there is a lessee, 
they will go to him; if not, they will go to the 
* turn ’ men. 

The temple servants were originally paid in 
kind out of the offerings of the temple, but now 
they are supplemented by small cash payments 
.from the common fund. The ancient and undisputed 
rule of tlie temple is that all the Dikshitars manage 
its affairs in common and that the ‘ vetS ’ of any one 
of them is sufRcient to prevent the execution of 
the business. The ‘common man* goes to every 
house and gives verbal information that a meeting 
will take place. The meetings are conducted in a 
particular portion of the temple. The system of 
management of the temple is peculiar and unique. 
Every Dlkshifar has a vote and voice in the 
management of tiie temple, and they together form 
a truly democratic body. All personal relations 
and private differences are set aside when the 
DIksliitars meet in a body to discuss the affairs relat- 
ing to the temple All question? affecting the 
management of the temple are decided at the perio- 
dical meetings of tlie community by the vote of the 
majority, and the resolutions of the community 
are reconled in regular books maintained for the 
purpose. There are elaborate rules and improvised 
checks for preventing mismanagement and mis- 
appropriation, and these rules are strictly followed 
in the_conduct and procedure of their meetings, 
and in the actual management of temple affairs; 
and the delinquents are fined or suspended by 
resolutions passed by the Dikshitars at their 
meetings. Rules have been framed for the purpose 
of checking the various items of jewellery in the 



temple and for the purpose of guarding the temple 
during nights by the Dikshitars themselves 
Particulai members are made lesponsible for the 
proper conduct of festivals and other services m 
the temple by the system of leasing out the right 
to collect the offerings on these occasions to a few 
individuals among them at the assembly of the^ 
Dikshitais, and making them accountable to the 
the whole body of Dikshitars tor the successful 
conduct of these festivals and services. 

The jewels of the temple contain some which 
are presents made by various Raj&hs. There are 
lists ill the respective temples, giving particulars of 
the names of the Rajahs, the jewels they presented 
and the places where they are kept Among them 
there is a jewel called ‘Nalan Patnkkam*. The 
jewels are kept safely in a box in the respective 
temples and the keys of the boxes are in the 
cubtody of some Dikshitars deputed for the purpose 
The person having the keys must band them over 
the next day to the person taking charge. 


CHAPTER III 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE 


The 6iva temples in South India are generally 
longer from East to West, but the temple at 
Chidambaram is longer from south to noith The 
temple covers an area of about 40 acres The mam 
edifices of the temple are enclosed with two high 
walls of dressed granite and they constitute the 
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fourth prakara of the temple and consist of exten- 
sive garden lands with flower gardens belonging to 
the temple Outside these high iwalls run the 
four car streets about 60 ft. in width which are 
said to cover the site formerly occupied by the 
ditch which once formed part of the fortifications. 
Through both the high walls run the four main 
gateways or entrances lo the temple The four 
main entrances at the inner high wall ore 
surmounted by towers or gSpuras. 

The temple within the outer high walls covers 
a great open space of 300 yards in length and 
250 yards in width, paved with stone slabs and 
this constitutes the third prakara of the temple, 
and in the enclosure the most important edifices 
are the Amman shrine, the PS^i^iyaTiayaka or 
Subrahma^ya shrine, the Sivaganga tank and on 
either side of this tank are the iOO pillared ma^dapa 
and the 1000 pillard mandapa and the shrine of 
Ganapathi midway between the southern and 
western gdpuras. The innermost enclosures of 
the temple are the most ancient and sacred portion 
of the temple and special sanctity attaches to the 
five halls or sabhas — the Chit sabhS, the Kanaka 
sabb§, the Kritta sabha, the Deva sabha and the 
Kaja sabha. 

The Chit sabhS which i« the central shrine is 
the most sacred and ancient portion of the temple. 
^iVa is worshipped here ia Che form of Na^rdja 
and the Chit subba contains the sacred chamber 
called Rahasya where there is no image or ‘lingam* 
but a string of ‘ vilva ’ leaves and the explanation 
is tiuit it is the abode of Siva in his fikfiSa or 
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ethereal form There is ThiruvSSi (a semi-circular 
figure) in the wall over that the screen hangs 
The ‘Rahaaya’ is within the circumference of the 
ThiruvS^i on the wall The temple itself is not 
named after the deity who 'so manifested himself 
in that shape; piobablyhe was incomprehensible 
in that form, but in commemoration of a later 
manifestati(|n of I^vara in the form of Nataraja 
which literally means ‘Lord of Dancing'. The 
steps leading to the sabha are five in number and 
represent the five letters of the holy mantra, 
PanchSkshara and every portion of the sabha 
including nails, tiles, pillars etc,, is said to have a 
holy significance The following extracts from the 
Stalapuranas explain the symbolism of the Chit 
sabha: Chidarabaia Mdhatmyam •— 

CSnto 15 There is a sabha called Ambara 
which 18 the abode of all good In it I constantly 
dance in happiiies«t. It is Chidarnbarhm and 
consequently it is revered by all 

05,nto 18 — As I who am pure occupy the soul 
which is in the bodv, even so in the world which is 
(like) the body I sport in Chidambaram 

canto 85 — Tins called Chidambaram is (my) 
body, and I am the free soul 

(Pundaiikapura Mahatniyam Canto 59) — That 
sabha (hall) is of the natuie of chit (Divine know- 
ledge) and there is no doubt it is of the nature of 
chit. 

(Thillaivana Mah&tmyam Canto 63) : — The Chit 
Sabha which is in the middle of Virat Purusba (the 
great spirit) is an old one 


SIT— 8 
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MahaniSya is in the middle, facing the south. 
In the western wall, pure Thir6dana is said to 
reside. But in the eastern part there is the inde- 
pendent Maya in the shape of a wall. It (the wall) 
is the cause of the creation and absorption of the 
nine Tattavas beginning with Brahma. The screen 
is said to be ThirSdha Sakti having the shape of 
Prasada. ^ 

Of the length of 96 angulas of the same breadth 

The Vedhi of Darsana shines on the southeni 
part. The Yantram of that name is small, invisible 
and imperceptible. 

It is the mine of K*3madhenu and it is the 
abode of Sankha and other Nidhis. It is vrell 
worshipped by Svarna Kaishana Bhairava and the 
eight Lakshmis. 

On its left side is placed the excellent Sparsana 
Chakra. 

The Vedas, Rig, Yaju, Sama and Atharvana; 
the PurSnas, Agamas the Arts, the Mechanical 
Arts, Sacred Knowledge, etc., accordingly went ’ 
soon to Pundarikapurara. The 64 Kalae and Vidyas 
(branches of knowledge) have on earth changed 
(their shape) as Vidyas. 

They sevarately look thew abode \a ll\e several 
places in the shape of pillars, mountains beams, 
windows, wood, nails, gold plates, silver, copper 
stone and earth. 
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In the South east is Rig (Veda) ; the SiraS or 
head is in the middle.’ These two are said to bo 
pillars. There are two (others) on the west. 

These reside in Sadasiva Pitha over it. But in 
Iswara Pitha there are shastras numbering as 
many as there are karmas i. e. (six). These with 
the Angas exist in the shape of pillars under sada. 


The pillars consisting of (representing) the five 
elements are in Rudra’s Vedi. 

In the middle of Vishnu’s Vedi there are various 
kinds of Tattvas. The Tattvas are in the shape of 
windows according to different sorts. 

The group of 96 Tattavas is clearly here in the 
shape of windows in five rows. In their midst the 
Agamas have come in the shape of pillars. The 
great Goddess of Divine Knowledge consisting of 
Chit has taken visible form and this incomparable 
salvation has taken its abode in the southern 
doorway. 


On the upper part of the ceiling of the Sabha 
all the 64 Kalas (Arts) taking the shape of beams 
exist separately. 

The various worlds numbering 224 are in the 
shape of planks. The inspirations and expirations 
numbering 21>600 are like gold leaf. 
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< ' All tlie various kinds of nerves numbering 
72,000 having taken the shape of rails. 


The Saktis, Vfima, Gyesthn, Rowdri, Kali, 
KSlivikarini, BSU, BSlavikarinl, Pramathani, 
ManOnmani, these exist in the shape of stupip 
(domes). 

There are nine knhisams placed over the Chit 
Sabha These kala‘»anis are placed in a row. The 
Panchnkshara steps lending to the Chit Sabha are 
stone steps plated with silver for adorning them. 

The Chit Sablia is bnilt with four corners, the 
length being greater from east to west, and shorter 
from south to north. On the three sides of the 
Sabha there are wooden w'alls on the stone base- 
ment and on the 4th side there are wooden doors, 
windows and pillars. The beams are placed over 
five pillars. 

The Kanaka Sabha is in front of the Chit Sabha 
and forms part of it. It is here that all the daily 
rituals to the god in Chit Sabha are performed. 

The Nritta S.ibha or ‘Hall of the Dance' is 
one of the oldest edifices of the temple and is 
associated with an interesting legend of the Dance 
of Siva as Nataraja and the Dance has given its 
name to the Sabha. The Nritta Sabha is a little 
to the south of the Kanaka Sabha. 

The Deva Sablia which is a little to the east 
of the Cliit Sabha and which lies in the second 
prakara of the temple is another shnne where the 
Dikshitars now hold their Committee meetings 
connected with the affairs of the temple. 
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The Chit Sabha and the Kanaka Siblia are 
enclosed by a wall which sepiirates it from the 
Mulasthana and this wall which bears some of the 
earliest reconls of Vikrama ChSla dated 3rd year of 
of his reign is known in four inscriptions ns 
Kulotunga §6lan tiruin^hgai and V’ikrama-561'in 
tirumaligai in three others. The first piak&ra of 
the temple thus surrounding the central shrine of 
NatarSja might have been the work of Vikrama 
ChQla the son and successor of KulSttunga I The 
second prakara wall which encloses tlie Mulastliana 
shrine is also called Vikrama Sslan tirumShgai ' 

The MulasthSna shnne winch according to 
tradition was the most ancient shnne round winch 
all other shrines have been built is tlie most 
important edifice m the second enclosuie and there 
ate two inatidapas in the second enclosure, one on 
the northern and one on the southern side From 
one jof the inscriptions* It can be inferred that the 
Mulastliana slinne was known as ‘Edirambalcim.’ 

The shnne of Vislmu is in the first enclosure 
of the temple close by the Chit Sabha and the 
Kanakasabha The Vishnu shrine possesses a 
Bahpita, a flagstaflf and a Garuda shrine It has a 


1 ARE 290 of 1913 

The following stanza m Koyilpuranaiu by Umapathi 
Sivacharya refers to the fact that the Cbit Sabha la to the 
eouth of the MQlsstbuia shrine of the temple 
ireveSegrr QtfQarujs 

sUS uuBS^euBsar (yieiA(g0a^er Qgssr^r 

uiriBjnf itmpssi loor^ ^ 

sr®£i (3toefjs> QieeBr(^ (Sstsai^sir ur^eai^eosniusr 

2 ARE 290 of 1013 
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small prakara. Close by is the shrine of the Visnu 
Goddess. These parapheriialia are not found in 
most other Vishnu shrines said to exist in 
temples and may be taken to indicate that Visnu 
is not a subordinate deity in this temple. According 
to Pundaiikapura Mahatmya, Visnu had come to 
protect the place in the form of Govindaraja. 

Though the main ahrine is a small structure 
which has attained to great sanctity» the court- 
yards, gopuras and other exterior structures have 
been added to it by succeeding kings in such a 
manner that the original small central shrine 
cannot be seen from outside. 

The four great gdpuras of the temple have been 
built by some of the kings at different periods. The 
four gdpuras are visible even from the sea and it is 
said that the gSpuras and the lights which are lit 
on them on holy days have served as well-known 
landmarks for manners. That the northern gSpura 
w’as built by Krishnadeva Rays is evident from his 
inscriptions in the temple * Another epigraph® of 
Krisbpadeva Raya says that while other gSpuras 
of the temple wore the work of crowned kings the 
northern gopura was the work of God liimself— -a 
poetic way of saying tlmt the northern gopura 
the most beautiful. There is some evidence to 
suppose that the construction of tlio northern 
gSpura was undertaken by Krishnadevn RSya and 
was completed by ins successor Acliyuta Dova 
RSya.* 


1 A R. E 37J of 1913 

2 ARE 374on913 

3 I o R Voi xu,p ns 
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Tho eastern gSpura seems to Iiave been built 
by K5pperunjingad6va. 'According to an inscription 
at TripurSntaka (Kurnool District) Maharaja Sinha 
built the eastern gdpura and this king was evidently 
KSpperunjihgadeva. ' It was renovated later by the 
mother-in-law of the groat educational benefactor 
Pachaiyappa Mudaliar (1754-1794)-* Tliat tho 
construction of'the southern g6pura might have 
been undertaken by a Pandya king may be inferred 
from tho Pandy crest — the fish — on tlie cross stone 
connecting the eastern and* western walls of the 
gateway of the southern gSpura. The Attur 
inscription of KSpperunjingadeva provides the 
revenues of certain villages for the superstructure 
of the southern gSpura in the form of a gSpura of 
seven storeys. 

There is no specific epigraphic material as to 
the date of the foundation of the western g6pura. 
The niches in the west gdpura bear labels in the 
grautha script of the 13th Century A. D. and we 
may take this to indicate tliat the gOpura must 
have been built about the time. The earliest 


1. Hamilton in bis Histoiy of Hindustan observes that the 
eastern gopura was repaired by a devout widow, the 
mother m-law of Pachaiyappa Uudaliar of Kanchipuram 
at the expense of 60,000 pagoda 
The stone images of both Pachaiyappa and the lady are in 
rJifLoifthpiLaf- +^ 11 . smifham. of. ths, 

eastern gopura Refer to the ‘ Select Papers, Speeches 
and Poems connected with Pachaiyappa Mudahar edited 
by V. Knshnamaohariar (1892) wherem Mahavidwan 
Snbhtpatbi Afudaliar has soDg of the rebuddmg of the 
gopura by Pachaiyappa m the last years of bis life 
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literary references to the KarpavinSyakar temple 
adjoining the western gdpura are found in Koyil- 
puranam * 

The 100 pillared mandapa was built by 
NaralOkavira one of the chiefs of the' time of 
Vikraraa Chdla ^ We have no epigraphic record 
for the construction of the 1000-pillared-mandupa 
But from the point of view of its aichitecture» it is 
ascribed to the Vijayaiiagar period 


1 Tbo following stanzju are fouod m Koilpuranam of Umapatbi 

SirScbirja and we may therefore take these references to 
confirm the existence of the Karparinll>akar temple and 
the western gSpura long before the 13th Centnry 

VfSar «p4V«(?ar. ' 

“ uiaOQf*-* »L-urS} 

(muTfa(t^%3si^ GurpuiAt^p ’ 

2 A It. E IJl of iSSS 



Chapter IV 

HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE AS REVEALED 
BY rrS EPIGRAPHY 

I 

The ancient name of Chidambaram is Tillai. 
It is known by this name both in early literature 
and in epigraphs It was at first a forest of Tillai 
(Excoecaria Agallocha) trees. The other names 
by which Chidambaram is referred to both 
in Tamil literature, and in epigraphs are Puliyur, 
Perumbayrapuliyur and Siryambalam. Siwarabalam 
has been interpreted by the Government Epigra- 
phist as ‘the small temple as distinguished ‘from 
Perambalam.’ On the other hand Si^ambalam is 
taken to mean the place of ‘Chit’ t.e. divine 
knowledge.^ The name VyAgrapura which is a 


1. ‘*Cbit means tlic subtile essence of the deity, fliUing all 
space. Being conoeeted with the concrete term 'ambaram', 
the meaning of the term may be the essence of the spiritual 
sj’mbol, ' spiritual soul ’ E&ambara is a name of ^ira 
but Chitambara ignores risible form and this term waa 
giTcn to the first Saiva fane in South India haring a 
sanctuary open to the besvena and without any idol, ” 
(Taylor Msa, Vol I, p C59) 

" ChidambarSIrara and Ghitsabbe^ have come mto 
vogue aa the result of the Sanihritisation of a distinctly 
Tamil word. The old name of the place in which tlio 
temple of this god now elands was Tillai or Tillaivanam. 
In Tillaivanam, there was evidently a temple of small 
propottions called Chiirambalam or the small temple 
When the god of this temple became family deitj of the 
SIT-D 



Sanskrit rendering of the Tamil name Puliyur 
occurs in an inscription* of RSjendra Chola III at 
Tirukannapuram which refers to the king as a 
worshipper at the divine lotus-feet of Kanaka- 
sabhapathi at VySghrapura. The temple was so 
famous in ancient times that it is simply referied 
to in inscriptions as TirukkSil. Chidambaram 
according to available inscriptions seems to have 
had at first as many as 14 hamlets 


Chdla kings, tho temple began to recotro much royal 
j consideration Gradually ‘the small temple’ grew m 
8126 by the addition of successiTe kings of Prakaros and 
GSpuras, Macdapaa and tanka and so on , still it retaioed 
tho old name of Chirrambalam It is to fact praised in 
^oQg as Chirrambalam by TiniSsnasambandar and 
Appar and also by the much later Sundaramurthi Tbo 
popular proQounciation of this irord Chirrambalam is 
generally Chittamhalam .and this became quite easily 
eanakritiscd in form to Chidambaram rherefore the 
Linga worshipped m tho temple u conccired to represent 
the element akaia or ether There la yet another 
modification which Chirrambalam underwent m tho bands 
of sfich sanskntiscrs of Tamil names, and that 19 into tho 
form Chitsabhs The word Ambalam in Tamil means a 
hall which is translatable into SansLnt as Sabha Thus 
arose Ciiitsabha and tbo god therein became Chitsabh&>a 
Thus the two names CbidambarLirora and ChiUabbS^ 
came into existence thus also must base arisen tho 
association of tho SphapLa linga of tho tempio with those 
names (Umdu Iconography— >Gopinatha llao) 

It is impossible to render Chit m Fnglish by any single 
word which would convey adcnjualety all that is implied 
by this technical term We must thereforc retain il 
untranslated 
I A n E 616 of IP2J 



Though tlie Chidambaram temple contains a 
large number of Sanskrit and Tamil inscriptions ' 
there is no epigraphio evidence for the exact period 
wlien the temple was founded. For the period 
subsequent to the 10th century A. D. ere is a 
good deal of epigraphic material, but for period 
prior to the lOtli Century we have to depend largely 
upon literary tradition and folklore. ra ■ JO” 
it that the Golden Hall was first built by Hiranya- 
varman, probably a Pallava king during the 6th 
century A. D. The reference in Tirumangai Alwars 
songs to a Pallava 'king having made costly 
dedications to the Visnu Shrine, and the reference 
in the works of Kulasekhara and Tirumangai 
Mannar to lofty walls of the shrine, and to he 
worship in Visnu Shrine being conducted by the 
Dikshitars make it certain that the two shrines of 
of Siva and Visnu were coeval in their times- 

temple. It is therefore certain that the temple 
was founded at a time when the p^ple had equal 
reverence for the three gods of the Hindu trinity 

Brahma, Visnu and ’’f 

Pallava period. The two important " 

Nataraja and Govindaraja are situated in 
the same enclosure, and though they are in a 
common enclosure, the Nataraja shrine m the 
larger and more important institution in Chidam 
baram* 


1. About 230 mscnpUons of the temple have so far hesn 
deciphered. Vidt Appendix. 
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The earliest epigraphical evidence^ relating to 
tbe-Nataraja temple is the inscription belonging to 
the 24th year of Hajendra ChOla Deva I (1018— 
1035 A D.h The Leyden Grant refers to the 
Golden Hall which Parantaka I (907 — 940 A. D.) is 
said to have covered with .gold. From the fact 
that MSnikkavSsagar refers to ‘ PoDnambalam ’ and 
‘Tillai Kuttan ' in his works, it is quite certain 
that the temple must have come into existence 
before the 10th century A, D. when the Cli6las 
came into prominence.* There must have been an 
old Pallava shrine of which traces no longer exist 
owing to the complete redovation and additions 
made during the Ch^la period. The Pallavas were 
great temple builders apd a great many stone 
temples carpe into existence in the 7th Century 
A.D.® 

The temple must have been one of small 
proportions prior to the ChOla period. It was 
during the time of the mediaeval ChOlas that the 
temple began to receive much royal consideration 


1. A. R.E. 117 of 1888. 

2 The Age of Ma^ikkarasagnr is still disputed. It ranges 
from the 3rd to the 9th Centurj a d Vide Smith's Early 
Hifltofy of India p. 247 M Srinivasa Iyengar — Tamil 
Studies (1914) pp. 401-^09: Profesaor S. Krishna.swami 
Aiyangar — Ancient India pp. 321-22; K. A Nilahsnta 
Sastn — Pandyan Klogdom p C3 foot note. As the poet 
samt ascribes an inferior position to Vi;nu it la argiv’^l 
that fbo clalma'by isaiviVe'flagidlogists to ascribe a very 
ancient date to ManikksrSsagar cannot bo accepted as 
accurate. 

3. Smith: Oxford History of Hidia, pp 209-210 Venkayyaj 
Monograph on Paltavas in Archaeological Surrey of India. 
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Most of the Ch6la kings were Saivites and when 
the Saivite God of this temple bee ime their family 
deit}, the temple grew tn size by the additions of 
Prakaras, GSpuras, Mandapaaetc Almost all the 
important additions made during the ChSla and 
post-Ohola period were made specifically in honour 
of Nataraja’s shrine and there are no grants to the 
shiine of GovindarSja until we come to the 
Vijayanagar penod. The walls of the two inner- 
most squares of the temple are of Chola origin 
A number of insciiptions relating to the ChSla 
period refer to the pr.iLara walls of these enclosures 
as Kul5ttunga §6lan-tirumfi,hgai and Vikrama 
^!5lan-tirum§,ligai. 

The earliest CliSIa kings wl^o built or rebuilt 
various portions of the temple were staunch 
Saivites The Thirumalvadi inscription* refeis to 
the construction of portions of the temple by 
Vikrama*Ch5la and the valuable gifts he made to 
the temple m the 10th year of his reign (1128 a D) 
He is s lid to have covered with gold the enclosure, 
the git© towers, halls and buildings surrounding 
the Ponnambaliin Vikr ima was succeeded by In's 
son Kuldctunga 11 who leigned «is Yav.traj before 
1134 A D and nfterwauls as sole king The famous 
court poet Ottikuthan Ins sung in U15 on 
KulSttungiTI describing the services done to the 
temple. Tn the Ula he refers to the building of 
Perimbalam, GSpurns Maligns ills) thosesen 
storeyed GCpurnm, the shnno of Sivakami Sundari 
and the planning of the four streets round the 
temple The TJla is a conventional composition of 


1 South Tadian Inscriptions. Vol III, Part 11 pp 183-SG 
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the court-poet colebrjtinj? his muster’s triumph 
and must have heon an exaggerated statement of 
the doings of tiie king, but the point is that 
epigraphy nnd contemporarj* literature point to the 
conclusion that the temple in its present form was 
mostly due -to the munificence of the Cli6la kings- 

\Ve may now refer in some detail to some of 
the important inscriptions of the temple and the 
historical events revealed by them. The inscriptions 
gis’^o us tlie names of some of the Chdla, Pandiya 
and Vijayanagar kings and also record some of the 
achievements of these rulers. The numerous 
inscriptions of the temple relate chiefly to gifts of 
land, jewels, cash etc. to the temple. 

in 

CHIDAMBARAJl IN CUOlA TIMES 

Though the names of some of tlie kings are 
repeatedly mentioned in several inscriptions, there 
are three inscriptions which give us the names of 
three ChSla princesses — Kundavi, Arnmangni and 
Madurantaki. The first of these princesses is 
called ‘'Rajarajnn Kundavi, — the younger sister of 
Kul5ttiinga-s6ra-deva (or Rajendra SCra-dova)” 
and may be identified with'Kundavd h the daughter 
of Rajaraja ; the second princess is referred to as 
:‘Amniangai, the daughter of Kulottunga-s6ra- 
deva”®and is identified with AmraongadevI «vho 
married Rfijaraja I ; the third princess is referred 
to as “ Madurantaki, the younger sister of our Lord 


1 Epi, Indica, Vol IV p* 302; Ind Antiqaary Vol. XIV p. 50. 

2 South Indian Inscriptions, VoL IV No 226>- 



(KulSttunga S6ra-deva)” Ono of the inscriptions 
of Virarajendraj the preilecessoi of Kulottunga I 
tells \us that he presented a fine ruby called 
TrailSkyasara for being mounted on the ciown of 
the Dancer of the ‘Golden Hall Tlie mediaeval 
CliSlas whose inscriptions are found in the temple 
are KulOttunga I, Vikrama Ch6la, KulSttunga III 
and KSjaraja III. 

One of the most interesting events of the temple 
frequently leferred to in the inscriptions of the 
period is the work of covering the temple with gold, 
and this is claimed by vaiious kings According 
to the Leyden Grant, Parantaka I (A D 907-948) 
covered the 6iva temple at Ohidambaiam with 
gold,* and the credit of this work is also claimed 
for Kundavai * ParSntaka I's covering with gold 
the small hall (Dabhrasabha) which is a translation 
of Tamil Sirfanibahra) of §iva at Chidambaram is 
referred to in verse 53 of the liruvSlangadu plates • 
Though tolerant of all religious in his dominions, 
he IS known to have followed the Saiva cieed, as 
he utilised all the booty ho acquired m his wars in 
covering with gold the temple at Chidambaram* 
We may refer in this connection to Gandat 
Aditya’s I iruviSaippa on K5yil.‘ But there are no 
inscriptions of Parantaka I in the temple itself to 
commemorate the achievements which are claimed 
for him 

t Archaeological Surrey of India, Vol IV p 20S 

2 Epi Indica, Vol V p 105 

1 Archaelogical Surrey of India Report, 190i-05 p 134 
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Vikraroa Chdla, the. son and successor of 
KulSttunga I who, though crowned king in A. D- 
1118, was practically th^ ruler during the jatter 
part of the reign of KulSttunga I, is said to have 
covered the temple with gold.' The Kul 5 ttungan- 
SOlan-Ula, a Tamil poem composed in honour of 
KulSttunga II says that Kul6ttunga II covered the 
Nataraja. temple at Chidambaram with gold. On 
the other land, the Rajarajan-Ula, another Tanii 
poem composed in honour of Rajaraja II, the sor 
of EulQttunga II claims the act for its hero. 

An inscription from TiruppAlaivanam * refers 
Tribltuvana Chakravartin Kulfittunga Ghdia who 
covered with gold the temple at Pernmbalani 
(Chidambaram). Another record • from the same 
place begins with the words *TirupperambaIam-pon- 
Veihdaruliya ’ Rajakesari Varman. Both these 
inscriptions are attributed to KulSttunga Chdla IX 
whose claim to have covered with gold the temple 
at Chidambaram is known through other epigraphio* 
and literary references. 

On the other hand, there are two incriptions of 
Vikrama Cliola * which attribute ’this pious work 
to him. In fact, in an introduction of Vikrama- 
Chfila beginning with the words ‘Pumalaimidaindu’* 
this pious act is claimed by him. Another record 


1. A II. E 349 of 1028-2y. 

2. A. It. E. 316 of 192S-29. 

3. A. R E 360 of 1927 

4. A. R E IflSof 1894 «nd®2of IS05 

6. A R. E 160 of 1891 and S I 1. Vol. V, p 227 . 
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(350 of 1927) cliiims tlio act of covorinfc tlie Ponnam- 
bahm Chidambaram temple with gold (blieets) 
for Tirubbuvanaohakravartin Kulbttuiiga-Cbola 
Probablj Vikiama-Ch61a aotimlly performed the 
act while KulSttunga II merely adopted the title 
Sekkilar m his Periyapuranam mentions that 
An ipayn gilded the Chidambaram temple. Anapaya 
IS known to he tlio surname of KulSttunga II and 
and he had also pretensions to this meritorious 
deed Thus the work of covering the temple with 
gold is claimed by various kings. But as a matter 
of fact some of the Devaram hymns which belong 
to an earlier date refer to the temple as_Q™Sor»r 

•Sol Sppatueam Quresrartcueiui WlllOh 

Ch6la king had the better right to claim to himself 
the gilding of the temple is a question to which no 
conclusive answei can be given But what is more 
important is that the way in which this event is 
recorded in Tamil literature and epigra^iical 
records serves to establish the succesion of Ctiola 
kings during this period 

An inscription on a pillar' in the outermost 
prakara to the north of the east gOpura in the 
Nataraja temple now fixed in the outermost east 
piakara st vtes that the niandapa (which must have 
contained this pill ir) was constructed by Akalankan 
t.e Vikraraa-ChSla The benefactions of this king 
to the temple ire described in the historical intro- 
duction commencing with the words Puma ai 
niidamdu perfacing his incriptions wherein Uod 
NatdrajT is extolled as h»s fainiU cliety e 

1 A R E 10» of 1035 

2 Tho Cholas by K A Nilakanta Sastri Vol II (Ft 1). PP 

65, 66 
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know from inscriptions that the tlrumSlig^ii i 
the north side of the scond prakSra of the Chidan: 
baram temple, the west entrance leading into th 
same prakara and the lOO-pillared mandapa wer 
constructed during bis time and the broken pilla 
may hare belonged to any of these structures or t 
a different construction altogether of which v? 
have no knowledge now. 

Recent researclies have brought to light tin 
doings' of the remarkable Ch6la chieftain, Naral5 
kavira, in the days of Kulottunga I and his soi 
Vikraraa GhSla.* He is described by many name; 
and titles in his inscriptions, such as Kalingaraja 
SabhanS'tdkaiM&navat&ra,ATu)ak§ra>Naral5kovIr£ 
etc. There are about a dozen inscriptions bearing 
on the life and work of KaralSkavIran, and one ol 
his inscriptions is found in Chidambaram. While 
most of his inscriptions make it appear that he 
was a mighty warrior, the inscription at Cliidam* 
barara shows that he used his great position and 
influence in the state in the service of religion. 
The most notable of his structures in Chidambaram 
on behalf of his master Vikrama-Ch6ladeva was 
the hall with a hundred pillars. A record * from 
Chidambaram in Tamil verse contains a catalogue 
•of gifts made to the Nataraja temple. 


1. A K. E. 1022 p. lid , K. A Nilakanta Saatri — Studies la 
Chola Historj and Adminbtration. 
a. ii.TZv ■5.. 
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The next Gliola ruler whose works at Chidam- 
baram are of more of than ordmarj interest is 
K.ul6ttunga II, the son and successor of Vtikrama 
Chela lu one inscription it is claimed that he 
was ‘the king who wore the crown is such wise 
as to add lustre to Tillainagai ■ Kulettunga II s 
renovation of the temple is attested both by 
inscriptional records of his seventh year and 
literary works A detailed account of the remo-. 
delling of the temple by Kulettunga 11 is given 
by Kul5ttunga-s81an-ul5 and he is said to have 
constructed gBpurams with seven tiers and the 
shrine of the goddess, and the various parts of 
the temple are said to have been covered with 
gold Another famous ChBla whose insoriptions 
of the temple are helpful is KiilBttunga III 
1216) The latest date of KiilBttunga III is the 
39th year in a manuscript at Chidambaram.’ 
KulBttunga III is known by other names— Vlra- 
raiondra-solan-deva was one of his names and 
we learn from inscriptions of the temple that he 
was called Vir.irajendrn-deva ’ The records of the 
reign of KulBttunga III are numerous Four 
inscriptions* of the Chidambaram temple ’•minting 
to KulBttunga III a re of particular interest Of 

iStreiiS(S QfiJfiayaiflfireT 

HL.St^S€i 

»««9eriBw «y«r#(5w 

uesai^uppia low^ ©tp « « ■> 
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2 S I In.cnpUoos Vol m-rart I (1809) p 43 

3 S I InsonptioM Vol lU. p 205 ,-o„r,ooo 
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these f two relate to tlio 5th year and two to the 
9th and 11th year respectively. All these 
inscriptions have a historical introduction, but 
the historical introduction of the inscriptions of 
the 5th year does not contain any statement of 
historical interest. The inscriptions of the 9th 
and' nth years contain statement of Iiistorical 
interest. The inscription of the 9th year relates 
.‘how Knl5ltiinga III assisted Vikrania-Pandya 
against the son of Vira-Pandyn, defeated the 
Marava array, drove the Sinhalese army into 
the sea, and took Madurai (Madura) from VTra- 
PSndya and bestowed it to Vikrama Pandya. The 
inscription of the I Uh year refers ’ to the defeat 
of the son of Vlra Pandya and to the bestowol 
of Kudal on Yikrama Paiydya and ndtls that Vira- 
PfiTjdya revolted again, but that KulSttunga III 
‘ took his crowned head.^ Chidambaram is refered 
to in this inscription as Pernmbarrapuliyur in 
Rajadhirajan Valanadu and ^ the temple as 
Tiruclichirrarabalam-udalyor. 

Kul6ttunga-Cho!a III is again represented by 
three inscriptions from Chidambaram. Two of 
these' with the introduction Piiyalvayattii etc. and 
in his 7th year call him Virarajendra deva. The 
inscription from Chidambaram gives some inter- 
esting glimpses of land tiaiisactions associated 
with their grant to the temple In one of these* 
two persons Vijayarajun of Velur in Rajendrjfiola- 
valanadu, PonnnAmudan of 6lrkudi in tJyyakondfir- 
vajanadu purchased some plots of land for forming 


1. A.R E. 3 and 4 of 1936. 

2. A. R E. 3 of 1036 
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n flower-garclon to tlie temple In four villages from 
the mulaparisluul of Penimli.irrapiiliyur in tlio 
iinniB of a certain KnvnSiynn MaheSvaran Knmaran 
of Mitnnikkudi. Tliese lands comprised two kinds, 
taramperra (assessed) and tarnmili or nlavil-ningal 
(not iissessod) Tlie Uramili lainis wore iitlised 
for gubui for tiie tapasvins and as site for the 
flower-garden The former kind, viz, those entered 
in tile accounts iis assessed iands from which 
taxes were being realized by the assembly liitlierlo, 
were endowed liy the donors for the upkeep of the 
garden, and on tlicir petition to the king, the taxes 
due tiiereon were liencefortb remitted and so 
entered in tiio accounts of Varikkn-KuruSsyvan 
(assessing officer?) Tlie four tenants iooking 
after tlie flower-garden were aiso exempted from 
the Kndimai taxes. All the ooncerned doouments 
were to be deposited in tbe temple treasury. This 
document was issued over the signature of eight 
officers under tiio orders of the king. Almost the 
.same kind of transaction is recorded in an 
epigraph* dated a few months later nnri in anotlier 
epigraph* dated in the llth year of KulOttunga- 
Ch51a-deva In ail these traiisnclioas the lands 
were purchased by the donors not in their own 
names from tlie original owneis nor in tbe name 
of the temple to which the ondowmant was made 
but in the name of some entirely different indi- 
vidual. The re.ison tor this proeeduie is not 
deal from tlie contents of the inscriptions. It 
is interesting to note that among tlie owners 


1. A. B. E 4 of 1938. 

2. A B E. r of 1930. 
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mentioned in the records from wliom the lands 
were purchased by Ihe^ donor figures a certain 
DamSdiran Irundanarayana-Bhattan ofMaringur. 
who is referred to as a teacher (or purohita?) 
depending uiwn the village for his maintenance 
ferSmaSrayam-irukkiimuvatti). • v 

According to the information in some of the 
epigraphs about the building operations of Kul6t- 
tungalll* we learn that he built the ‘mukha- 
mandapa of Sabhapathi and gopura of the shrine of 
the goddess Girindraja and the enclosing verandah 
(PrakSraharmya). Tlieso references are to the 
i^atar&ja temple at Chidambaram, where the king 
must have built tlie ‘inukha-mandapa’ the ‘gCpura’ 
of the shrine of the goddess Sivak&mi Amman and 
the verandah enclosing tl)e central shrine. 
SulSttuuga in is also described as an unequalled 
devotee (ekbabakta) of the God at C))idambaram. 

Of Rajaraja III, there are several inscriptions 
from Chidambaram, One of them* registers an 
endowment for a flower garden to the god after its 
purchase from the Mula-pari§had of Perumpawop* 
puliyur by SdmanStha Deva alias TJdaiyur Sv5mi 
Devar Sandilya-g6tra who hailed from the 
Uttaragrahara in Uttara-rashtra of Uttarapatha* 
The donor is referred to at the end of the inscription 
in respectful terras and hence beseems to have 
been a very influential person at the time and 
probably tfie refigious flearf of some mafba af fbe 
place. Rajaraja's other inscriptions record mostly 


1. A. R.E 100, 191 and 192 of ISOS. 
2 A. R. E. 9 of 1930 
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gifts of lands made after purchasing them, to the 
temple at CliuKimbaram which was made tax-free 
by Older of the king One of the records^ mentions 
certain lands which were in the enjoyment of 
Vehchcheu Savainm Gautaraati ^vami Kiimaran 
Arulalabhattan ahaa Savama — Chakravarthi of 
UttamasSlamangalamin R ijadhiraja-valan&du from 
the I2th year of the king and winch was now 
purchased from his '^ons by a certain lady for being 
endowed to the temple 

IV 

CHIDAMBAIIAM IN PANDYA (MEDIAEVAL) TIMES 

There are no epigraphs in the temple relating 
to tlie early Pandy is All the available epigraphs 
relate to the mednevel Pandyas who rose to 
power about the end of the reign of the ChSla 
King Kuldttunga I An inscription of Maravarman 
Snndara Pandya 1* (acc 1216) gives a fairly 
complete account of the king’s achievements up 
to the 8th year of Ins reign m which it is dated 
He IS said to have set fire to Tanjai (Tanjore) and 
TJrandai (Urnyiir), to have demolished numerous 
halls, uinip irts, towers and pavilions there, to have 
diiven the Sembiyan (Chdla king) into the forest, 
and to have performed the anointment of heroes 
in a pavilion at Ayirattalai The king after 
having worshiped Nitaraji at Puliyur (Chidam- 
baram) proceeded to I’on-Amarapati, and while 
staying there in his big palate, he summoned the 
ChOla king to his presence promising to give him 
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back his country (t,e S6nidu) and his crown 
Thereupon the Ch5laking(tc Raj iraja III) came 
in all humility in obedience to this mandate and 
prostrated before him, and the Pandya king res 
tored the Ch6la to Iub dominions 

A number of epigraphs^ record gifts to tlie 
temple and refer to the victories Hoysalfl 
(SSmesvara) Gandagdpa, the Kakatiyaking (Gana- 
pati) and the king of Cuttack« Malabar and Ceylon 
The value of these historical references lies in the 
fact that they help us to identify this king as 
Jatavarraan Sundara Pandya I who ruled from 
A D 1251-61. The eastern and western mam 
gopuras of the temple contain some epigraphs* 
referring to the achievements of a certain Sundara 
PSndya wiio has been identified as Jatavarman 
Sundara PSndya 1 One of these inscriptions 
contains two verses, the first verse referring to 
the conquest of the Cb61a by the PSndya king and 
the second veise mentions KadavarkSn (Pallasa 
king) and the Pand>a king, SuodaralSl. Two 
other inscriptions* praise the military piowess of 
SundaTA Matan (le Sundaia Pandya) who defeated 
the Telungas at Mudugur One of the inscriptions 
(354 of 1913) consists of three Tamil verses de*!- 
cnbing the glory of Sundara Pandi'a who conqured 
the king of Venadii (i e Tr'i\ancoie) the Telunga« 
and the Kongii country and killeil Ganda-gdpala 
The value of these msciiptioas of Sundara PSndya I 


1 ARE 170, 171, 172, 173 170 to 181 of 1892, Ind Ant. 
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consisU lu confiimiiig home of the achievementb 
chtinied for that rulei as a great warrior. Some 
of tlie iiihcriptions* of the temple lefer to Sundara 
Panciya I’b weighing himself against gold; and 
he IS also credited \\ith having built a golden hall 
at Chidambaram.* 

Anothei epigiaph* referring to Jatavarman 
bundara P&ndya I records the agreement by the 
trustees of the TiruvananteSvarabvSmin and 
NSyanar MannanSr temple situated between the 
KoUidam and Vellaru nveis that certain dues on 
lands III the vilhtge belonging to the temple at 
Chidambaram should bo remitted and that tlie 
amount shoul 1 be rateably enhanced on the 
reniuitiiiig lands in the village The popularity of 
this king, Stindiia PSndya 1 ssas commemorated 
by the inuuguiation of several religious and civic 
chanties. A record from Chulambaram* registers 
the estabhsliment of a grove and an avenue of 
coconut liees planted on either side of it for the 
recitation «uid habit ition of the people 

Theie are a few epigraphs* of Jatavarman Viri 
P&pdya which itterto lumas one who took Ham 
(Cejlon) Kongo and the feolamand dam (i.e the 
Ch61a country J and who ha\mg conquered the 
■ thepoweifu! (CliOU) king wa^ pleased topeiform 
the duouituient of heioes and victors at Perum- 
bSTrappuliviii (i o Glmlamb irain) and this kmg is 

7 A 338 aud 363 1913 
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perhaps identical with llic Vira-Pandya whos 
initial date according to Kielhorn is A. D. 1251 
We also learn from other sources that Jata 
'vaTtnan V5ra Pandya encamped at Chidantibaran 
lo collect tribute from his subordinates and t< 
perform the * Abhiseka’. * 

There are some epigraphs of Vikrama PAndys 
in Chidambaram which «erve to set in a cleai 
light the doings of that ruler by.confirming the 
conclusions derived from other sources. He 
referred to by his titles Bhuvanika VTra and Korkai 
Kavala» and of having conquered the Venadu (»*^* 
Trdvancore) king at Podiyil. One of the epigraphs^ 
is of particular interest. It consists of six vertes 
in Tamil of which five refer to a battle fought at 
Chidambaram (apparently on’ the banks ofVeysru 
nearCliidambarain) byacertainMunaiyan Valliyan 
Adittan, chief of Panai6eyyar on behalf of th® 
Pandya (Minavan) against tlie Ch5lu (Valavan). 
The author of the poem was Taynalla-Periunal 
Munatyadaraiyan alias Bbuvunikavira Tondairoan 
It may be noted that there ba dim historic truth 
underlying these references* though the historical 
details claimed by these epigraphs may be a 
highly overdrawn pictnre. 

Theie aie several epigraphs m tiie Ciiidaiubaraiu 
teiuplci* referiing to Maravarman Vira Pandya 
and they suggest the poasibUity ot this king bouig 
the buccessoi ot Maravarman Vjkiama Fapdya, 
and also the contemporary of Ravivarman K-ula- 
sekhara. That a part of the South Arcot came 
_ jj 329 of 1013 
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into tho temporary possession of a ruler of Kerala , 
'Kulasekhara in the early part of the 14th centu^ 
is evident from one of the epigraphs in the 
Chidambaram temple- 


From the latter half of the 12th century, the 
Ch51a power become more and more weak and 
there were also signs of decay among the rSp yas» 
The times were thus highly favourable for feuda- 
tories to rise into prominence. For instance the 
Sambuvarayans who held a suhordinate position 
under the ChOlas and had done signal service to 
them under four successive 
RajadhirSia TI, Rulattunga III and RSjarSja III 
new began to assert themselves. There are numerous 
inscriptions of the later Pallava chieftains who 
held away in South Arcot. Most promitien among 
the chiefs who took advantage of the weakness of 
the ChOlas in the 13th century was KOpperufijtnga- 
ddva. He asserted his independence and ruled for 
about 36 years from A D- 1343 to at least '27®"!®.’ 
and it is evident from some epigraphs that bis 
dominions extended southward beyond the Coleroon 
into the Tanjore District. He bore the titles 
‘ Sakala bhuvane. Chakravartin,’ tho emperor of all 
the worlds and ' Avani-Slappirandan "'1“ 

was born to rule the earth.’ Some of KOpperun- 
jinga’s epigraphs are found m the Nataraja temple 
and the Tillai Amman temple at Ohidamtoram. 
These epigraphs mention some of his chief officers, 
notablv Pertimnl Pillai alias Solakan, Tennavan 
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BrahmSdhirajan, Mayatunga-Pallavarayan. aad 

fr. The earliest references 

O the local Tillai Amman temple are to be found 
'n e inscription's of Kepperiinjingan anti one of 
the insciiptionsi is of particular interest, ns it 

infers to the ‘ temple (§rik-6il) of the Piilaii colled 

Tiiuchin-amhala Makali.' Mr. Krishna Saslri has 
me out that, accoirltng to an inscription at 

Mohr"" oh Disirici) a rertaiii king' 

Maharaja Sin ha built the eastern gSpiira of the 
Nataraja_ temple ami that 'the king was erideiitlv 
Kapperunjingadera Tl.ree pillars* for the merit 
of Ins master-PerunjinKatlera-one on the west 
onl '"‘s ‘'‘® Ptakara of (he temple. 

SSpura at the main entrance into the 
the An ■'Vpo'oo shrine, and one now found on 
e door-post of a new entrance close to the eastern 
gapura-were set up by Solakan for the merit of 
II™ pPPf'Pfii'Pgn’s donations to the 

temple and Ins devotion to llie god at Cliidamharam 
•are evidenced by tite epigraplis as well ns hv his 
tit e-Kanakksabhapath.-Sabha srvskai va-arva- 
knla-Nirvnhakah.* 


Pnllavan 


Peninjingadeva had several surimines-AIngiya 
avan, Sokkachchiyan §okkachchTvon-k6I and 

cachch:van-tirnmnHf.tr.»««.., /iao 


X..UAVUU, ousKticncniyain Sokfc 

Sokkachchlyan-tirumndavanain (103 of 1935) 
indicate that Sokkachchiyan was another title of 
his. It IS intoresting to note from the record* 
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dafpd in the 19th year of thi*? chief, Kopporunjinga- 
deva that the donor GanjjSli Tiruchirrambala- 
madafySr alias ‘ Udalyfir Mn'arj'Siv^ar of tfie 
Savarna-gStra who hailed from the RadliS country 
(Bengal) in Uttaiapatha, formed a garden called 
"fiiuchirrambalam — tJdaivfir — tirunnndavnnam .it 
Cbidanjbaram for the use of the temple. Another 
record 1 dated in the 3Gth year contains the order 
of the Mulapariahod which wa«» communicated to 
Tennavan Brahmadhirajin Jaj'atunga-Pallavnraiy- 
Tillaiamhala-Pallaearaiyav and to the MaheS- 
warns: etc. of the temple of Tirnchirrambalam 
tJdniynr by tlie king*« officer Venadudaiyan 
exempting from taxe« ten veli« of land which had 
heon^ formed into a hamlet entiled Tdlainayakn 
Chnturvedamangalam and presented to the temple 
by Alagiya-Tiruvaiyarudaiyar belonging to the 
TirunikkarnSu-ten-tirumndnm ‘situated io the street 
called * Ambalanayaka-perunteruvu ’ The donation 
was mado for meeting llie expenses of several items 
v*s. (I) chanting the Veda outside the temple on 
the days when tlie god w.is taken out in procession 
in the car (2) chanting benedictory mantras on 
the days when the god halted m the gmlon called 
KulOftungafidlan-tirntdppn (d) for chanting the 
Vedas during tiie service of the sacred l>ath of the 
Kod, (4) for the cerenionv of Mritgrahana when the 
god (Pillaiyar) feivapadasekharrin-sittaitu-tunaip- 
perumal was taken for circumabulafing the pahkai 

VTi \ViB KaT^BTi ■EAi'rili6\?iTiA’itviTi?iTiA'2i’??.^2iTri 

and (5) for providing cake offerings on the days 
when tlie image of Kul6ttunga§ola-Viuaynka- 
pillaijar* whose shrine is located m the eastern 
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portion of the temple taken in procession to the 
street called Rdjakkaltambiran-tiruvldi. This 
inscription was ordered to be engraved oh the 
‘Vikrama^Slan-tirumSligai* and near the inscription 
relating to some gift made to the Brahmans of 
Trumarabuntivyaperum§l*Chatiirvedamangnlani, a 
hamlet of Koiravangudi. 

VI 

Before passing on to the Vijayanagar periodi 
we may refer to a few institutional features revealed 
by the inscriptions of the temple. It is clear from 
^he incriptions that all gifts of land made to the 
temple had to be engraved on the walls of the 
temple. In Siva temple all transactions connected 
with the temple were done in the name of 
Chande^vara who is expressly stated to be the first 
servant of God. It was in his name that the sale 
and purchase of temple lands took place. Up lo 
the time of Vikrama ChOla, all transactions made 
on behalf of t(ie Chidambaram temple were made 
in the name of Chande^vara but subsequently they 
were registered in the name of the temple priests 
and trustees either jointly or severally. This may 
he taken to refer to the time when the Mulasthana- 
shrine and the image of ChandeSvara by its side 
was considered to be the sanctum sanctorum of 
the temple. The prominence given to the Nataraja 
shrine in later inscriptions accounts for the 
disappearance of Chandedvara and the substitution 
in his place of one of the temple committee. This 
change suggests the reason why at the present day 
the Dikshitars of Chidambaram have come to be 
the practical owners of the temple. In the days of 
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KulSttUDga III, the order of the king or of his 
officers which was written by his royal secretary 
(Tirumandira Olai) was generally addressed to the 
executive members of the temple assembly, the 
temple priests, the managing committee and the 
supervisors of the temple* A large number of 
KulSttunga Ill’s officers are mentioned in the 
inscriptions as also those of KSpperuniinga The 
orig^Hdl title-deeds of hmds granted to the temple 
mid otJier connected documents such as the 
resolution of the village assembly to make the 
land rent-free or leceivlng some fired amount from 
the donor (290 of 1913) oi to distribute the due tax 
on other as'-essed lands of the village (280 of 1913) 
had to be deposited in safe custody in a room or 
office ot the temple called lirukkaiottipa^dSram* 

It is desirable to lefer to a few inscriptions of 
the temple which ate of inteiest to the student of 
village economics and administration* That the 
revenue survey ot Hie Tamil country was made 
from time to time b> some of the kings is known 
to us from early epigraphs * An inscription of the 
Chidambaiam temple* also confirms this fact by 
leferring to a land survey in the 16th year of 
KulOttuiiga I The exi'-ience ot a land survey 
committee (niiam alavn padipperumakknl)^of the 
village dssembl.N ol Fei umparrappuliyur which 
tunctioned in respect ol land levenue assessment 
of tempVei is lUesVed by one of the Gbidam- 
bdramdjpigraphs.* Another epigraph * gives n^inute 

1 109 of 3917. 285 of 1918 

2 317 of 1913 
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fractions ^of veils and land measures , and. is 
therefore of „ great interest to the student of 
economic history Thera was a regular survey of 
land (317 of 1913). Eight dififerent classes of land 
are , referred to in one of the Chidambaram 
inscriptions (262 of 1913) — the extent, ownership, 
assessment, classihcatton, etc., had to be noted in 
village and temple registers by clerks specially 
appointed for the purpose. Registry in village 
books and enjoyment were considered essential to 
establish one’s ownership in any property. 

There are several epigraphs referring to the 
Vemisbion of assessments ou lands granted to the 
temple. A record of Jatavarmau Sundara-PSpdyt 
(289 of 1913) from Chidambaram contains an ordei 
for'tlie remission of .certain taxes on some lands 
which being close to the sea 'had become .filled UF 
with sand and overgrown with weeds.’ We learr 
that the village assembly (mula paruShsiyar) deal! 
dt times with tlie temple lands (288 and 296 of 1913). 
Original documents pertaining to gifts of land 
made to the temple were preserved in the treasury 
of the temple and engraved on its walls (298, 299, 
30B and 309 of 1913) The royal ordt‘v which made 
known these aridiigement'* was known as ‘Tiru- 
mandrtraOlai' (299, 310,311 of 1913); the village 
.icct)unt int'' were known as ‘ Varaikaru Sevyar 
(311 of 1913). 

One ot ths inscriptions of Sundiira Pandyadeva 
on the south well of the first prukal-a of the 
Natiiraja temple ‘ gives interesting details of the 
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founding of an agrahara named Vikrama-PSndya 
Ohaturvedimangalam on the western side of 
Perumbarrappuliyur and its presentation to 108 
learned Brahmins. (For the maintenance of these 
and other village accessories (giamapankara) the 
village Rajasikhamanuiallur altas Puliyangiidi on 
the western bank of Ponndti was acquired and 
granted, being divided into 147^4 share (pangu) 
The inscription is worth quoting in full, as it is one 
of the few inscriptions lelating to the foundation 
of a new village 

The village granted was Vikrama-Pandya 
Chaturvedimahgalam evidently after the name of an 
unknown brother or father (n&yanSr) of Sundara 
Patjdyn. In the centre of it was also established 
the temple of Vikrama-PSndyeSvara similarly 
designated The village was intended to accomodate 
primarily 108 Brahmanas ammig whom were many 
well-vsrssd in Vodus niid Ssstras and ftbls to 
expound the same Four vehs of land wore 
purchased for the village sito and included within 
It, the temple promises, the house sites of the 108 
Brahmanas mentioned above, of men whoevor in 
charge of the village hbrary (Sansvati-bhandarat- 
tai) and of the village servants (panimakkal). In 
purolmsing the land with its trees, wells, paths, 
channels, embankments, indicating land divisions 
(bhSiad raya) and all other benefits, the rights and 
piivileges of the old tenants and title-holders were 
completeh bought up The right of ivay was 
scoured for the Brahmanas to w.ilk to tho tank 
KaMirkuhim every day for the purpose of per- 
forming Sandhyavandiina pravers Land for grazing 
the cattle was also proaided for, alto for the 
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inaintonance of the 108 Brahmin families anti 
others are acquired 117^ veiis of land in the village 
of RajnsikliSmaninallur (alias) Puliyangudi. The 
BrShmunas evidently received each a full veli of 
land. The following other vrittis were also settted;- 
teachers of the Vedas 3; teachers of the sutras h 
two doctors 1^; ^mbadayas? carpenter H 
village accountant drummer potter 
blacksmHh goldsmith H; irankolli 

barber washornmn 14; village watchman (padi- 
kappan) 5^; and tlje village servant (vettiyan) 

Of the natta land outside the agrahara ‘Brahmai 
qujirters’, three parts were set apart for Vellan 
Kaniyalar and the remainder for other profeS' 
sionalh?) The fruit-trees, gardens, ponds, water-pitS; 
grazing groundsi irrigation channels, uncultivable 
waste, embankments (?) of fields and pathways 
ncludou tn the village site were made over (to the 
donees) as per customary Jaw. All taxes were 
excused bnt it was stipulated that from the J4lli 
year of the king 500 kalams of superior paddy was 
j piea5»ured out every year to the temple at 
Chidambaram for conducting the Sandi, 
Ellandalaian Perumal Sandi andthataJl lands which 
belonged to temples (Tirunamattuk fcani) must be 
demarcated by^stones marked with the trident. ‘ 


1. A. R E. 1914 Part II. Para 18 
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CHIDAMBARAM IN VIJAYANAGAR DAYS. 

Inscriptions of the Hindu dynasty of Vijaya- 
’■lagar are found all orer South Arcofc which formed 
^ part of Tondaimandalam. There are several 
epigraphs relating to the Vijaynnagara kings of the 
earlier and later dynasties. The earliest record is 
that of Devarayn II dated S. 1349 (A. D. 1428). An 
inscription * on tlm north wall of the Karpaga 
Vinayaka slirine in the western gopura of *the 
temple records tiie fact that ‘the king ordered 
certain irregularities in temples and temple lands 
to be set right.* Tlie full text is worth quoting as 
it discloses the lines on which the temples were 
supported and their affairs were regulated by the 
king. The king’s order ran as follows; 

“As we have been Informed by the MoheSvaras 
and Marydavanachchivan that the king’s officers 
in the villages belonging to the temples are unjustly 
collecting the taxes called Kanikkai Arasuperu, 
Karanakkar-jodi, viseshadayam alnmanji etc.» 
r^resenting these to be dues payable to the palace^* 
that the villagers taking up on mortgage the lands 
purchased, presented or otherwise owned by the 
temples, stubbornly refuse to give back those lands 
to the temples and that as a consequence the 
temple tenants abandoned the villages causing 
thereby the stoppage of worship in these temples, 
we order that the taxes mentioned above shall no 
longer be collected, the only payable tax, however 


I- A. R E. 376 of 1913. a B E I9U,p, 97. 
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being the Sulavarippon, that the worship etc., in 
your temples shall be conducted in future under 
the direction of the said MarudavSnachchivan and 
that temple lands shall in no case be let out on 
(long) lease, nor shall they be assigned to anyone 
as tax-free hereditary property, free gift or 
hhattavritti.” 

The next Vijayanagara king who has left a 
monument of his greatness in the Chidambaram 
temple is Krishnadeva Raya (1509—30). Important 
temples in Southern India such as those at 
Conjeevarara, Tirupati, Tiruvannamalai, and 
Chidambaram were visited by him on bis tour of 
conquest, and received munficicent donations, Tlie 
extent to which South Indian temples benefited at 
his hands in tlie shape of buildings, such as 
mandopas, gSpuras and prfikaras can be seen from 
the South Indian Inscriptions. In ISlOKrishnadeva 
Raya made a gift of three villages with an income 
of 1400 rekai (gadyana) for the mah&puja of 
Alagij^a Tlrucciirambalam Cdaiya TambiranSr.* 
The northern gopura of the Chidambaram teinple 
was built by him in memory of bus victories in the 
north * (S. 143S g. about A D. 1516) One of the«o 
records registers the fact that Krishnadeva Raya 
after having started on a campaign against 
Simhadrl-Pottunuru planted a pillar of victory 
there, and returning thence, he paid a visit to 
Ponnambalam (i. e. Cliidambaroni,) worshipped the 
God and built the northeJn gSpura of the temple. 


1 A. R. E 323 of 1913. 

2. A. R E. 174 and 175 of 1892, 371 and 374 ofllllS, thIo ' 
S I. r. Vol. IV. Nofl. 022 and 023 (Texts) 
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There is no specific gift of this great king of 
Vaishnavite sympathies to the Vishnu shrine in 
tile temple and it is therefore resonable to infer 
that during his time the Grovindaraja shrine had 
ceased to exist as an independent shrine in the 
temple. 

Another epigraph on the eastern gSpura of the 
temple records the grant (S. 1443 e. a. D. 1522) 
of the village of Chidambaranathapuram to the 
temple by Mangara^an who is persumed to bo 
identical with Taranikka MafigaraSayyan, wlio 
was Viceroy of Krishnadevaraya in Tiruvadi-rajya 
(South Arcot district).* A lecord* of Achyutadeva 
MahSrSya (dated in Saka 1451) gives the names of 
82 villages, the income from which amounting to 
3000 pon had been originally alloted by Krishna 
Raya Nayaka for the expenses of the car and 
otlier festivals and for repairs to the temple at 
Perumbrrappuliyur and was now endowed by the 
king at the instance of Sahiva-Dannayaka. 

The Govindaraja shrine in the inner enclosure 
of the temple has an eventful and chequered 
history. There are cpigraphic and literary 
references. The epigrapical references are very few 
and all these belong to the Vijcayaiiagar peried.® 
The disproportionately .small number of inscriptions 
relating to this shrine may be explained by the 
fact that this shrine attained to an independent 


1. A. R.E. 333 of 1013 

2. ' A R. E. 2 of 1930. 

3. Raugacharya List of S. L Riscnptioni, Vol l.pp* 131-33 

and p. H*), Nos Cl3, 04 and ICg of which one is said to be 
spurious. 
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existence only in or about the middle of the 16th 
century A. D, But there is some evidence based 
upon contemporary traditional literature which 
goes to show that the shrine is of much earlier 
origin, and from such raatorial we are able to 
reconstruct the early history of this shrine, prior 
to the I6tli century A* D-* The earliest references 
to Govindar&ja*s shrine belong to a period anterior 
to the lOth century A» D. They are to be found in 
the Prabhandams of the two Alwars Kulasekliara 
and Tirumangal-raanan.* It may be asked whether 
the material afforded by the two Alw&rs afford*! 
sufficient basis for historical foundation of the 
GovindarSjVs shrine prior to the lOth century A.D. 
Even if we assume the references in such literary 
tradition to be sufficient, it is argued that the 
shrine referred to in these Tamil works could 
not be identified with Govindaraja^s shrine. In 
eleven verses Kulaseklmra hQ« sung in praise of 
Vishnu in TiruclutTakut-a and refers to the deity 
as Rama in a sitting posture. Tirumangai Alwar 

describes the deity as reclining on a serpant, and 


1. Sen Tamil Vol. m, pp IC4 to 170 and 29S to 302. 

2 . The exact age of these ttro Alwarsisas oosettled as (ho 

age of Mamklwarasagar Nevertbeless it fa oertain that the 
said Alirars and Maoikkavasagar belonged to a period 
anterior to the 10th,eentary a, d According to Prof- 
B Knsbnasirami Aiyangar in hU History of Yaubnariisn) 
Enlasekhara’a date is betireen the 6th century A. P. and 
the early part of the lith centozy A. D An inscription of 
the 18th year of Kulottui^a (1038) mak^ provision for 
the recital ofKnlasekhars'a rrorks. This may be taken to 
mean that Kolssekbars became famons by that time. As 
regards Tirnmaugai Aiiear. the same author places hun in 
the latter half of the 8th century {Ancient India, pp. 322*23) 
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both refer to the t>arae deity presumably, the 
former to the Ul‘»{ivar (the metnl idol) and the 
latter to the Muliwar (the stone idol) In botli cases 
the deity is described to have been \\orshippod 
according to fiastrns by Thillai Muvayiravars i e 
3,000 Diksliitars of Thillai The«e references are 
interesting and may be taken to point to the 
management of the entire institution by the 
Dikshitnrs and we m ly infer that the Vishnu 
shrine had then no separate existence 

. The reference to Govindnraja’s shrine m 
Mnnikkava&agar'a Tiruchchirrambala K6vai is 
contained in stanza 86 and he says that Vishnu 
"as lying in the courtyard of Thillaj Arobalam 
bupphcating Sivni when in response to Vishnu’s 
prayer he showed one foot that he might show the 
other db well There aio references to the shrine in 
four otlier places in the poem (stanzas 42 105, 
132 and 157) 

The next literary reference to the slmne of 
Govmdaraja is to be found in Ottakuthan’s Ulas 
and his work entitled Takkayagapparani In 
describing the various services rendered to the 
Nataraja temple by Kul6ttunga II, the poet refers 
to the Vishnu shnne having been rooted out when 
the renovation of the temple was earned out. 
In another Ula, the Vishnu god is said to have 
been bubraeiged in the sea, his former abode. 
The reference in Takkayagaparani is to the effect 
that for finding a space for Thillai Manru (the 
temple of Thillai) the Vishnu God. had to be forced 
back to his formel abode - the sea In confirmation 
of this bigotry of Kul5ttunga II mentioned by the 
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court poet, we have an opiprapiiic recor^i 
(dated 14tli year of his reign) which seems to open 
with the mention of the desfruction of Vishnu 
shrine in Chidambaram.* 

According to the VaishnaviteGuruparamparnSi 
the ChitrakuJa was destroyed in the time of 
Kamauuja* (1016-17 to 1137 A. D). The image of 
Govindaraja was removed by the Vaislinavas to 
Tirupati and consecrated there by Ramanuja- 
KulSttunga II ruled from 1135 to 1146 and jointly 
with Vikrama Chola from- 1123 to 1135- So the 
removal of the idol from- Chidambaram and its 
•consecration at Lower Tirupati should have taken 
place sorae-wliere between 1123 andll36. But the 
massive Mulavar (idol in stone'in a lying posture), 
must have been allowed to remain somewhere in 
the temple- 

According to tradition RamSnuja was 
persecuted by a certain Ch61a king by name. 
KulSttunga who demanded assent to his doctrine 
‘Sivat Parataramnastr-.*(«.e there is no being (God) 
superior to Siva)- So Ramanuja might have given 
up the idea of restoring Govindaraja shrine in 
Chidambaram which had by this time ^jecome the 
strong hold of Saivism by reason of the fact that 
not only Nataraja was the family deity of the 
Ch61a kings but that Chidambaram was almost 
the seat of ChSla kings- 


1. A R E 303 of 1907. 

2 RarnSnaja lired m the last quarter of the lllb and first 
half of the I2th ceoturiea A b. (V A. Smith: Oxford 
History, p 204. Imperial Gazetteer Vol. II p 254, 
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Whether Ottakuthan’s description of 
Kuldttunga’s vandalism is an interpolation or not 
has been a point of dispute. It may however be 
observed that when two sets of rival traditional 
literature are agreed as to this incident of the idol 
of Govmdaraja being removed from the shrine, it 
IS certain that the incident had actually taken 
place. This brings the history of the shrine to the 
middle of the 12th century A D 

In this connection we may mention one ot 
two sources of history traceable to this period 
which throw some light as to the exact significance 
of the royal wrath towards Govindaraja in 
KulSttunga s tune and the possible tolerant attitude 
adopted by kings subsequent to Kul6ttunga II up 
the time of Achyuta Raya It is just possible 
that what was thrown was the small Utsavar idol 
which according to the usual practice obtaining 
when new temples are founded was taken to Lower 
Tirupati from an ancient ’shiine in Chidambaram 
]ust to emble the lustory of Lower Tirupaci shrine 
to be traced back to the time of the Alwars and the 
large massive Mulavar idol was kept on one of the 
platforms that surrounded the temple The fact that 
the VaiShnavites were ible to enshrine the God in 
i'lrupdti shows the limitation of Ch6la authority 
or the fact that thej were indifferent to it so long 
ns the deity of Govindiraji wa<* removed from the 
immediate vicinit> of the famib deity of the 
Ch5las, 

The noil literary reference to the shrine is in 
the time of Vedanti DeSika In the traditional 
account of Vedanta Defika, the Vaishnavite 
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Apostle, there is a reference’ to the worshlp'having 
been set up in GovindJiraja's shrine with the aid of 
GSpannaraya of Gingee. The Guruparamparai 
PrabhAvam seems to imply that Vedanta 
had to act Against the people of Chidarabarain in 
restoring worship and took advantage of an interns 
Commotion in tlie place to restore the image o 
Govinddraja.' It is a settled historical fact tha 
Gdpanna and Kampanna were two of the lleute 
pants of Bukka, the able King of Vijayanagar anc 
they played a leading part in putting down the 
precarious rule of the Muhamarians and establish- 
ing the sovereignty of Vijayanagar ov'er' a great 
portion of Southern India.* GSpnnpa is stated to 
have been a staunch Vaislinavite. Many temples 
‘were rebuilt during this petiod of Hindu revival. 

The earliest opigrapliisal reference* in the 
temple ' is a record of the Vijayanagara king 
Achyutayya Mahariyp (dated 6 1461 i.r. A D. 1539) 
who ordered that the image of Tillai Govindaraja 
Perumal at Perumbarrappuliyur might be setup 
according to the ritual of Vaikanasa Sutra and 
granted 500 poll which was. the income of four 


1 J B BH.'A S XXIV. p 309 

2 Tlic Cli<dj.mbiram temple must al-^o have hioii artectecl hv • 

the of the MaUatUaJan clommatjon ilurioz the 

Htb ccnttirj (Bhot History of India, \ ol III pp. 00 01} 

In 131 1 Malik Kafur invaded South India and pluudead 
among the other places Brahmaataptin which is identified 
with Chidambaram by Prof. S Knshnaswami Iyengar 
This identification needs further reaearrh and involves 
gome controversy 

& A. R. B 272 of 1913 1 cjf 19U 
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vilhRpsfor the upkeep of duly "orsliip Whether 
the net of Aeh\ utii w ns i coiiseoratioii or a reconne- 
cratioii has been a subject of some control ersy. 
The reconsecr itioii theory lends support to the 
contention that Gnvind iraja was in existence in 
this temple even prioi to Acliyntu's time It has 
been .irgueii that prior to the time of Achynta 
Raja the existence of the imatje of Govindaraja 
has to he inferred from tradition and religious 
literature and that the idol appeals to have occupied 
one of the niandipiins in the Tliirumahgnipatti 
{platform near the wall) round Natarfijas shrine. 

Whether Govindar&ja’s idol existed previous 
to the daj-s of Achynta Raja or whether the image 
was newly set up, tlie onlv way of describing the 
rojal not of Achjuta Raya would be to call it a 
cnnsecritinn according VaikhSnnsa ritual. The 
whole tenor of Aohvuti Raya’s order would indicate 
that VaikhSmisa ritual was first introduced in his 
tune It also aiipoars from insoriptions (Nos 540 
iiid 548 of 1918) that in order to build a Vimana 
111 front of GoviiidnrSja’s stirino and to open an 
entrance, an old CllOla wall was broken open. 
The broken fragments ntiisl have formed a conti- 
nuous inscription before tlie opening of the gate. 
The opening of a separate entrance to the sanctum 
sanctorum of GovindaiSja must have been done as 
a sort of compromise between the \ otaries of Visnu 
mil Sna who by this period must have developed 
considerable sectarian feelings Before the opening 
of tins new entiance and the establishment of the 
worship according to Vaikhanasa iitual both the 
ahnnes must have been under one and the same 
management and rituah 



*'Tho only other reference to the phrine of< 
Govindaraja Ib to be found in a work entilkd 
Prapannararitam. The author ofthib work attri- 
butes the honour of consecration to Muli^chnrya or 
Doddficharya of Sh&Iin^liur who was able to 
achieve his object with tlio nid of Kama Rnya whe 
ruled after Kvislinadevar.iya. Here is tlierefore 
a difficult problem of reconciliation of tradition 
with history* Aecordln*; to one writer* this Rania 
Raya died m the battle of Talikotn (1565) and the 
restoration of the shrine must have been prior to 
1565 A. I>. On the other hand, it is argued* that 
the first inscription of Achyntarnyn’s time (J569) 
would support the version of rrapannamritnmi 
if Rama Raya is taken to be a mistake for 
Aohyutaraya. If not, there must have been anotber 
attempt to remove tKe idol after Achynta's time 
and a final restoration of ft by MahScharya in the 
]6th century A. D. A careful rending of the 
expression ii'^ed in Prappannnmritam would show 
that the Prapannamritam refer'? to the same 
incident ns is referred in the inscription of 
Achyuta’s time. The expressjion ijsetl in Prapan- 
namritam means that Raipa Rayn was a king who 
ruled after the famous king Krithnadevaraya* This 
does not necessarily mean that Rnmii Raya was _ 
Krishnadevaraya’s immediate aucceaor. Rama 
Raya was the snn-in-law of Krishnndevnraya and 
must have beetj famonsin Achyutn’s time. AcJiynfa 
was a feeble monarch and after his dentil the 
Empire fell into the hands of Rarnn Rnya while 


1. Prof. S. Krishnaswami Alyangar. Ancient India, p 230 

2. V, Bangachan’fl List of in»mption» Vol, I, p 133. 
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feadafiivnwas the nominal ruler.^ It is tnorefore 
likely that popular tradition attributes the honour 
to Rama Raya instead of Achyuta Raya. 

There is anothei possible leconciliation of 
tradition with history. It is just possible that 
Achyuta Raya ordered on the said date and 
determined upon the consecration But the actual 
carrj ing out of the order might have been done a 
few yeais later by Rama Raya The Prapan- 
naranta mentions that the Saivite scholars of 
Chitrakuta had to be defeated by MahScharya 
before he conceived the idea of lestonng worship 
in the shrine. Among such scholars was the 
famous Appayya Dikshitar This only shows that 
in spite of the royal command there lemained a 
good deal more to be done by way of conciliating 
the fiaivite scholars before actually giving effect to 
the order and tins also points to the fact that 
Chidambaram must have already become a strong- 
bold of Saivism. 

There is no inscription to indicate that in 
Achyiita’s time or prior to that there was n 
separate shrine for Govindaraja Achyuta did not 
build any for the Visn.u deity Prior to the time 
oflCulOttungall, Nataraja and Govinda raja must 
have been installed in the same place and 
KulSttiinga II must have removed the image of 
GovinilaiSja (Mulavar) to one of the Tinimnhgai- 
pattis (platforms). It was several years after 
Achyuta’s death (i e- 1599 A D) important 
constructions were made m Visnii shrink 


1 V A Smith’s Oxford Ilistoty of Imlm P 

r36~7/-’ 
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setting up of n separate ivorslilp according if 
Vaikh&nasa form in the Visnu shrine therefore 
indicates that the deity must have existed before 
in some place or other in the vicinity ofNatarSja* 
Otherwise it is inconceivable why a patchwork 
should have been made in Vijayatiagar days of 
breaking up an old Chain wall for effecting anew 
and separate entrance to Govindnraja ‘jhrine and 
constructing vimana thereon and building other 
walls that were not quite in keeping with the 
symmetry of the other parts of the temple. 'After 
KnlStlunga II there must have been a ‘reaction 
in favour of the Visnu shrine and tlie shrine was 
allowed to continue jn some form or other and this 
accounts for the tradition nscribeil to VedSnto 
DeSikn that he con^iecrated the idol long before the 
Vljayanagar kings took the idea into their bead 

Passing on to the Vijayanngnr period, an 
epigraph on a slab in the PasupatUvara temple at 
Tiruvetkalam records the grant of that village to 
the Chidambaram temple by Achyntnppa Nayakn, 
son of Siru-6evappa Nayaka for tJie merit of 
Tiruinalairajayan (i. e. the Karnntn king, Tirumala !• 
Tirumala was a staunch Vaisnava and is credited 
with having made the tuiapurusa and other gifts 
at important shrines including Chidambaram. 

The next inscriptions* of interest in the 
Chidambaram temple are those of the Vi 3 ayanagar 
kings — -Venkata I (1586-1614) and Ranga III 
(1642-J680) and one of their chiefs okz. Vaiyappa- 
Krrshnappa-Kondama Naynkkar, udio is frequently 


1 A R. E 348, 369, 309 of 1913. 
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tiientioneil in thcso inscriptions, presented several 
villages to tlie temple and also declared tax-free 
all the villages owned by the temple from early 
times. Mntliukrishnappa N&yaka, son of Koijdama 
Nayaka is said to iiave made some repairs to the 
temple during the time of Venkata I. 

■ There i^ an interesting account of a contem- 
porary observer- to show that considerable 
improvements were made to this shrine about 15 
A.D. Krishnappa NSyaka of Gingee was about 
this time in Chidambaram superintending the 
iiiiprovemeiits and the construction of the Dvaja- 
sthamliK. The Dikdhitars protested against tlie 
Kayak's improvements in the Vispu temple an 
some of them even killed themselves by falling 


1. sourco .1 of V,,ay.t.«sor HUtory-Ed.tod by S. Krishnsswaml 

I'athor n" P iinooU who possod throogh Chidambarain m 
1507 and »aa an oyo-witneoa to certain medants that took 
place tl.cr.1 when Krishnappa Nayaha made certain 
improvemcnta, -ays that a great epntrovaraj arose ■» to 
‘•whether it was lawfol to place the a.gne of Primal 
(whhh is nothing but a Mast or Pole glided with an Ape at 
the foot) 111 the tempio at Chidambaram. Some refused; 
others by their Legate importunately urged and the 
Naiol.iis of Giogi derteed to elect it in the temple But 
when Krishnappa c.rrieil out tho reconstrucUon aod repair 
of the teniplo lu spite of tho opposition, the prieste of the 
bn a temple . limbed the tower "and eaat thomsel ves down . 
while he was in tho temple and thus twenty of them died 
Krishnappa got angry and ordered the rent to be. hot 

which orfer was obcyml and two were so done away mth 

■■ A woman also was so hoto m this eealons quanol that 
she cut her own throat." (Porchas. Uis Pilgrims, 

pp 2Ub*200 ) 



from tim lop of the tower- Krislipappa Nayaka 
is said to have accomplished his purpose in spite of 
opposition. Piobably the structures which were 
renovated during the time of the Vijayanagara 
king were consecrated during the time of the 
fanioub Krishnappa NSyaka of Gingee. 

Tiio inacription relating to the reign of 
Ranga III which takes us to tlie middle of the 
17th century A D. is of particular interest.* It is 
Saka 1565 (f-c. A. D. 1643} and records that the 
king repaired the big Mandapa in front of the 
Tillai Govindar&iaswami shrine, the gSpura of the 
shrine, the Vimanas of the Goddesses Pundatika- 
valli N&chiyar and Sudikodutla N&cbiyar and the 
Mapdapa in front of the shrine of TiruvSlI Alvan. 

^ VXII 

We may next sketch briefly the vicissitudes of 
the temple in the Carnatic wars of the 18th century. 
The temple was used as a fort first in 1760 and 
later in 1780* The French took Chidambaram in 
1753 and held it during the war till 1760. During 
these years the French began a series of forti- 
fications about the temple consisting of four 
batteries from the four corners of the outermost of 
the stone walls which enclose the temple and 
another battery in the centre of each of the two 
longer (easterti and western) sides of this wall* 
The French garrison which occupied Chidambaram ^ 
surrendered to Major Monson on 12th April 1760- 


1. A. H E. 271 of 1013 

2. Cambridge* War in India, p. 131 ; Orme’a Hiatorj* Vol. iH 

(4th Edition) gives the plan. ^ 
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In 1760 Colonel Coote after defeating Lally at 
VVandiwash and drivinsr him back into Pondichery 
possessed himself without much trouble of Cudda- 
lore and Chidambaram previously to taking 
Pondichery which fell in January 1761. 

During the invasion of the Carnatic by Haidar 
All of Mysore in 1780, some of his troops occupied 
Chidambaram and the temple. In 1781 Coote was 
defeated in a night attack on the fortified pagoda 
then garrisoned by Haidar. The attacking party 
under Coote’s personal direction were repulsed 
with ^considerable loss after forcing their way 
through two of the three enclosures of the western 
Rateway of the temple.* It was during this 
disturbed period that NatarSja was removed from 


"Eyre Cooto marched against the place and sent three 
hettalions to clear the enemy out of the tonn After a 
ecattered fire the Utter took refuge m the temple and by 
some miatake and mthout orders, the foremost of the 
EngUsh battahona pursued them up to its gateway — 
apparently that under the. western tower Finduig this 
shut, they brought up a twelre-pounder to burst it open 
and the second shot from this broke doivn the outer of the 
two gates imder the tower The sponge'Staff bad however 
been fired out of the gun in the burry and the man who 
carried the match was not to be found Captam Moor* 
house of the Artillery Devcrtbeless loaded and discharged 
the gun twice by means of a musket and made a breach 
m the inner gate large enough, to let through one man at 
a time The sepoys roebed into the space between the 
two gateways which m a moment ^ as full of them, bat 
did not observe midway between the two a flight of steps 
which led to a rampart The garrison every moment 
dreading the general assault called for quarter but their 
cries could not be di«tinguished ih the general tumult. 

S I T— H 
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bis ehrme by tho Dlk^hitars and taken over to 

Tiruv&rui* the Tanjoro dislriclj for safety. An 
m&cnptlon in grantha character in the form of a 
slSka in the 1000 pillared ‘mandapa' refers to 
the year Saka 1695 
Ka h 48r4 (in the month ofMasi, KriSnapakshs 
mula nakshatra tiayddnai tithi) that Nalaraja came 
back to Chit Sabha from Tiruv’ariir* 

t of the 18th century, a pf7r«f//io 

of the Nawab of Arcot shows that the shrine of 
GovindarSja had to be closed owing to disputes and 
worship was commenced after the intervention ofthe 
Nawab The Dikfihitars admit in the said parirnwn 
that they had beaten the servants and soldiers 
posted at the door of the shrine for continuing the 
worship The Dlk^hitars also admit that they had 
intended to pull down the Visnu temple— an object 
which was partly accomplished when theArdha 
Ma^dapam was suddenly pulled during the reno- 
vation of the temple by the NattukSttai Ohettura 


Meanwhile eome straw became ignited and set Ere to the 
cfolhts of the eepojB who were crowded behieen the g<itc- 
ways and erery one pressing back to avoid suffocation and 
the fire ofthe enemy (which was redoubled at the eight of 
this mishap) many of them were scorched and burnt to 
■death, and those who escaped burned officers away without 
attempting to bring the twelre-poonder Six officers and 
hearty 1 60 -men were killed or wounded in this unfortunate 
affair The General who waa m the pettah at the tune 
ordered aomeT‘eces of cannon to batter the wall A fine 
brass 18 pounder was ruined without making any breach 
and then, as daj was beginning to dawn, the troops 
returned to camp All thongfats were now abandoned 
of taking the place b\ as>«alt (District Gazetter 
pp ^S6-€7) 
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The history of tlie temple in the 19th century is 
only remarkable for the constant litigation between 
the trustees of the two shrines of Nataraja and 
Govindaraja. There is no record of the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any portion of the temple 
since the 16th century until we come to the period 
of renovation bv Nat^ukkOttai Ohettiars in recent 
times in pursuance of an agreement between the 
DMiitarsand the Ghettwrs towards the close of 
the 19th century. 



Chapter v 

ARCHITECrnBE. 


The purpose of temple art and architecture 
was to glorify religion by telling its story in most 
expressive form which the chisel of the sculptor 
could command. When we make all allowance for 
the destruction wrought by time and man, it must 
e recognised that during the mediaeval period 
Hinduism commanded the best that India could 
give not only in money, but also in taste and skill- 
The mediaeval period" of South Indian history was 
a great age of temple building. The Pallavas are 
still remembered by the temple at Conjeevarani. 
and tlie great days of theCliBlas by tiJat at Tanjore. 
Some western critics object to the quantity and 
elaboration of ornament in some of the religious 
edifices of South India on the ground that they 
tend to obscure tile fundamental qualities ofthe 
edifice, but all of them recognise that the union of 
strength and grace displayed in some of the best 
tdinpiB structur6s is unsurpassod* 


The Chidambaram temple which belongs to the 
mediaeval age of temple building exhibits some of 
the charateristics of Dravidian architecture. Most 
of the structures range from the 10th to the 16th 
century A. D. The Chidambaram temple was not 
built in its entirety like the great temple at Tanjore. 
It has ‘grown by accident rather than design.’ 
Its various edifices are not parts of any general 

scheme, and yet the general effect ofthe architec- 
ture of the temple is very striking. The age of the 
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oldest part of the temple is not easy to dogmatise 
but from the arohiteoturai point of view, according 
to Fergusson, no part of the temple is much older 
than the 10th century. 

The Chit Saiha. It is the central shrine of the 
temple and is a plain wooden building standing on 
a atone basement. The roof of the Chitsn la is 
covered with plates of gold. 

The Kanakasabha. U is a .small porch in front 
of the Chit Sabha standing on a stone basement 
with wooden doors all round. It is roofed with 
plates of copper 


The Viehnu Shrine Almost adjoining the Chit 
Sabha and tlie Kanakasiibha is the 
Govindaraja. The style of arohitecture 

in constructing this serine bebngs 

ZVaUr^jk s1irrn:'ras‘’^sed for building the 

Garbhagraha of Govindaraja. A ChOla wall wa 

cut through in several places for inserting the 
Vijayanagar wall of Govindaraja Bl'riiie. T he 
stones of the Govindaraj.i shrine were not so fii elv 
dressed and smooth as the stones of the or gmal 
Chbla walls. The entire shrine of Govindiiraja 
has been renovated recently so that t lere nr 
traces of the old style. 


TheNritlaSabhS, or the ■hall of the dance. 
It is the most benutif.il and the "jterc'ifng 

part of the temple from an “ohiteotural point of 
view. It consists of a mantapa ndorned with 
wheels and prancing horses on e-‘''et " 

represent a celestial vehicle. It is supported bj 



om. ,; 1 r? <• s.yIob.,.e 

.k4rS b'l 

quontly ovocnfo'1'’ii ‘"'’™ Sraccful nnd more eJo- 
Soiitliern In.lin'- r" ‘-' w “f ‘I'eir cIhss in 

NntnPaja ^ ■'“ns of 

ni.ri„t"M:';j;;':ipdf;rmtLbie "t 

which i, of emsulnr elownco ti- o \ ’’•T ’ 

:r,s;/7r£5;i£»£p.r,: 

without employing stones of suoif m *“ 

wouh, crush t.,e support^rVerle^r 'tad " 
v.iuIt.uK or .other bracketing sbnfts and Le 
brackets were ngan, fed together by Iranverse 
purl.ns, all in stone ami the system was co.Uinue.I 
t, 11 the w.d hwas reduced to a dimension that 
could easily be spanned. As the whole is encioS 
in a court surrounded by galleries two storev-s fn 

1, ‘“"r”'' ‘’"‘’f*'"’ Pillars of the aisle 

hm-Ks a Cham of several movable links cut from 
one p.eee of Slone. In a corner of the court is one 


Ill 

Ofspsoral wells iii the temple whicli are lined with 
circular rings of blone ibout I feet in on si e 
(liameter, each cut from > ^single slab 

Tht Pandyanayala shrxnc It is a P 

fquare pillars tour in front, and ill nios ® ‘ , j ‘ 

ornamented I he design of the Pil ars re ombles 
that of the piers in the Nritta 
the stone basement of tbo shrino are .,-„o 

the most dehcatelj carted, fine 
This shrine is in the form of ‘ 
wheels, prancing horse'* and ® ^ pf 

side to represent a celestial ''® according to 

tins shnneis difficnlt to «|';;‘/itrpos:tmn, 
the character of its to the end of 

according to Fergussion it B century But 
the nth and first half of the 18 h contu y 
from Its stylo, it should be given an earlier 

!r/.e WOO pOtared 

by 180 feet and is "l/e aabbSe or halls of 

buildings. It IS one of tb nv 

the temple and IS called R ) ^ pillars are 

In the words of by forty one in 

niranged in twenty 1“" , to get a central 

depth making 984, but i 
space, tour m f„™ |i«'^ 

two, and apin q,, the other band, those 

altogether fifty ‘ " be added, which nearly 

of the external „„ the 1000 It must 

balances the loss, and granite pillars, each 

be confessed that this c irved and 

°f'‘=™®'';/';"e?produce a certain grandeur of 
trcrbnt thfwamof design in the arr.mgemen, 
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Le^in^ '>'!Pn produced, 

ror? ^ in the centre is the one 

efftclerf ‘hat could easily have been 

aHnl . ■'"■“h vaults, form^ed ofradi- 

proof of tl!o* "hich are employed here— a certain 
vZ L /J ? building. These 

have heon '"‘csral, as certainly could not 

l arseH a™"'”/®'’ “«'=>• ‘he Muhammadans 

lad settled,., the south, and taught the H.ndus 

ereLd hZ huge halltv as possibly 

learn from M*" 7 ,?^ which time, we 
locdlitv a hlackenzie Mss the kings of the 
locality made many donations to the fane." 


till, fn^!^ Wurue. There are four ghpuras facing 

eaL^t,«n‘’°"' ‘'’® compass. The lower' part of 
eachgSpura, is, as usual, of stone, and the upper, of 

figures nln'ted " '’’f '^“h Plaster 

figures painted in colours. .The northern gdpura 

,?abi7^wT''l ‘"n*''® Knshnadevaraya 

IS about 157 feet above sea level and is 140 feet 

KOou^^Xre ‘hc northern 

gOpura there are stone sculptured figures one of 

soulntured ‘''r'shnadeva and above these 
IMh ee t h"" characters of the 

m V.rfdHh'’^ "I-”®® hsures by name 

(1) Viruddhagiriyil SevakkappermSl ; ( 2 ) his son 
Viivamuttu (3) Tirupp.raifckodai AchSri Tiru- 
niarungam and (4) l,.s brother KSratf lol,.ari. ■ 
The eastern g5pura seems (from inscriptional 
lecoid) to hove been bmlt sometime in the 13th 
century by Kappen.fijingadevS and renovated later 
by Pacha, yappa Mudahar of Conjeevarara On the 
lower stone portions of the gapura the decoration 
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for the most part consists of little panels containing 
lancing figures which are connected with the 
Central idea of the Hataraja temple-the mystic 
lance of Siva and they form a predominant feature 
in the architecture of the temple- 

The west ghpura must havd also been built 
about the 13th century as ^ 

literary references and inscriptional ^eeor • 
niches containing images of deities in e 
of the westghpura' give in ^be characters of ft e 
13th century A.. D., the names o , n 

which are as follows : Eamadevan, 

Sridevi, Devendran, GaneSvarsr an g 

The images in niches in the north wa i 

gSpura- are Eudhradevar, Eahn K^ftukka!. 
Naradan AlakeSvaran, ®bandlira,, y ^ 

Sanibhagavan and Vayubhagavan. the 

the west wall of the west “'Shin- 

images of Kshetrapaia Pillay&’f’ v'aiiayan 

vanftri (Tripura) Suudaridevi, fukrap, VaW«^ 

Naga, Yamunai, Bbadrakah AdichapjeS^rar. 

In the south wall °”b6 west g6p^. 

contain the images of Niruti, r>u 

and Agnidevan. , , ^ 

The southern gdpura by the 

taken by a Pandya king as .sjv.dencod^ y 
crest of the fish in ‘bo eenft ^ 
gateway of the gOpura »'><* storeys is 

form of a superstrjicture Kfinnerun- 

mentioned. in the Atlur_iocr.pt.on of KOpperun 

jmgadeva. ' 

1. A. R.E. 21-20 of 1036. 

2. ARE. 27-W of 1036. 

8. A. R.E. 35-44 of 1936. 

SIT IS 
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The two inner enclosures of the temple which 
werejoriginally built during, the mediaeval jChSla 
period have in recent years been renovated and 
added to by the NattukkSttai Chettiars. ,TJie most 
striking part of the new, additions is a great 
covered cloister* of imposing width in the second 
enclosure. The cloister is roofed with stone slabs 
supported on long rows of tall covered granite 
pillars, some 25 feet high and all of the same design. 
The carving is good and the general effect is 
striking. ^ 

‘ We may conclude this brief sketch of temple 
architecture with a few general observations. With 
the coming of the Chdias the temple emerges as an 
architecturally important and monumental struc- 
ture in stone. Tiie royal builders seem to have 
outdone their predecessors. The urge for bigness 
which characterises the temple structure of the 
mediaeval period wa^ the result of many influences 
upon the Indian mind and it was intensified 
probably by the ideals of a prosperous and powerful 
age. The organisation of the resources under 
energetic rulers raade’such temple building possible. 

It was an age in which the public was trained to 
expect and appreciate bigness, efficient organi- 
zation of labour and the manifestation of power 
and wealth, i'he rulers built large temples not 
only because they enjoyed them aesthetically but 
they also considered them necessary and useful. 
Temples propitiated the gods and were al-^o eternal 
evidence of the devotion of the royal buiJiiers. 

Each successive king, if he had thoiesoniccs and 
initiative, was inclined to build new ones or enlarge 
the old and carve his name and attainments on the 
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walls of the temple. Hence many of the temples 
of South India are the result of successive additions 
whereby each king sought to out-do the greatne«!S 
of his ancestors The result is that a few of the 
big temples like the Chidambaram temple appear 
to be lacking in any unified sense of design, but 
m spite of their appaient diversity, the actual 
elements and their arrangement followed rigid 
conventions The basic parts of the temple were 
always along traditional lines. No matter how 
large and complicated a temple might be, it con- 
sisted of a multiplication of the essential parts and 
the extension of the parts in length was both a 
natural method of building and the result of the 
ritual which required a corndor-hke plan because 
of its pre occupation with piocessions Like palaces 
which were the private retreat of the high ruler, 
the temples were often placed within a sacred 
enclosure surrounded by high and protective walls 

Some of the big temples of South India are 
standing monuments of the achievements of 
Dravidian architecture The super-human size 
still connotes greatness power and magnificence 
It IS not necessary to ask if these structures are 
beautiful or if their sheer bulk reflect a drying up 
of Indian imagination They are undoubtedly 
giandioso and since they represent the greatest 
material effort of mediaeval rulers to mould stone 
to their desires, they deserve respect and study 
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Chapter vi 

SCULPTURE 


The sculptures from H.udu temples are the 
most authentic examples and illustiation of Hindu 
my hology Some of the finest and most interesting 
sculptures of the Chidambaram temple are found in 
hegapuras the Nritta SabhS, tlie Pandyanayakam, 
the Tiruniahe^ipfiti of givakam, Sunda.i slirme. 
The outer walla of ihe g5puras contain images 
enshrined in niches. We may refei to some of them 
which are most interesting from the monographic 
point of view. 

1. Brahma According to Mfinasaia one of 
the standard works on sculpture, Brahma is 
represented with four heads He has, however 
only one body and four hands The image may be 
standing or seated Images of Brahma are 
commonly found on one of the niches in the north 
wall of the central shrine in a giva temple Images 
of Brahma may also be seen on pillars or other 
parts of a temple The image of Brahma riding on 
a swan in a niche on the west side of the east 
gbpura of the Hataiaja temple is inteiesting The 
illustration m the temple shows Brahma on his 
swan vehicle folding two of Ins hands m a 
worshipping posture and holding the 'rosary 
(akashamala) and water pot (kamandalu) in the other 
two. Hellas (i) ear-rings or pendants fashioned 
like the face of a crocodile (ii) the sacred thread 
Cyasnasutra) hanging right accross the body from 
above the left shoulder (in) the necklace (iv) arm- 
lets, wristlets, anklets etc His head has the 
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jataraaku^a This stone image of Brahma in the 
Chidambaram temple is interesting as it is rarely 
that the swan vehicle is found in the figures of 
Brahma set up m South Indian temples. 

2. Ganida Nciidyana^ The silpasgra mentions 
an image called Gaiuda Narayana in which Visnu 
IS seen riding on Garuda holding a bow and discus 
The stone images of Visnu riding on the bird 
Garuda are found in niches on the west side of the 
east g6purjij and on the east side of the west 
gSpuia While these images are somewhat muti* 
lated, there is a fine image of Garuda Narayana in 
the south side of the north gOpura. 

3 Pntaiijali The image of Patnnjali usually 
accompanies the image of Natargj i. The Tnnjore 
inscriptions (S. I. I. Vol. 11 Introduction) describe 
the image of Patafijali as three quarters and one* 
eighth (of a muham) in height from the tail to the 
hoods {Phn7ia). It has five hoods, one face in the 
midst of these hoods, one crown {makiita), two 
divine arms above the navel, a human body and 
below the navel, three cods. This description 
closely agrees with the figuie of Pntanjah m a 
niche on the north side of the east gCpura. (Fig 2) 

4 Vydyh? apada» In a niche on the soutli 
side of the east gSpura is a stone image of VySghra* 
pS,da in which the sage is repre'sented as having 
tiger’s claws on both his hand^ and feet Tlie «age 
is carrying on his right shoulder a hook and a 
flower basket, (Fig 3). 

5 Vivadhara — l)akshtnam\iftt- The Agamfis 
mention 25 sportive forms (lila-murtis) ofSiva 
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most of wlndi are usually found ni South Indian 
temples. One of the more important is Dakshma- 
murthj. When Oakshmamurthi holds m his fore- 
arms the lute vUia and changes the posture of his 
left leg apparently for keeping the vIna in position, 
he IS called Vinadhara-D ikshmamurthi The hull 
vehicle of the god is also seen in the figure in the 
Chidambaram temple. 

6 LtjigodbJiva^ *the manifestation of Siva* is 
seen on the v-est wall of the cential* shrine of 
Siva temples There is an image of LingSdbhava 
in a shrine on the west side of tlie Chib sabha 
surrounded by flames of fire Lingodbhava ns the 
name implies is represented within o huge hnga, 
the portions of the feet below the ankles being 
hidden in the hnga. The story is that a dispute 
arose between Brahma and Visnu as to who is the 
greater of the two. Siva told them that whoever 
first saw the top or the bottom of his own fiery 
hnga form and came back to report would be the 
greater of the two Brahma soared on his swan to 
see the top of the Sivalinga while Visnii as a boar 
dug down and down to see its bottom Ages passed 
and neither came to his goal At last Brahma 
came back and uttered a he saying he had seen the 
top of the linga and this roused the wrath ofSivn 
who cursed him 

7 Kalyanasiindara Siva decorated* as bride- 
groom IS called Kalyanasundara In this form he 
IS represented as a fair youth On his side stands 
Parvati as bride whose right hand he holds with 
his own The general posture of the god is what 
IS called samabhanga and the left leg firmly placed 
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on the ground. A fine representation of Kalyann- 
sundara and Svo>amvara is found on the west side 
of the eastern gSpura, (Fig 4) 

8 Kiratot jvnainiirh^ A foim of §iva in \\hich 
he IS supposed to havo appeared before Arjuna 
when the latter was doing penance to obtain from 
6iva a powerful weapon (Pasupata) with which he 
could destrov his enemies- In the illustration that 
IB found at the Chidambaram temple in a niche on 
the north side of the east gSpura Siva as Kntarjuna* 
murti wears both the arrow and the bow. There 
is also a figure of Aijuna in a worshipping posture 

9 TnpiuantakamUrti. 6ivn assumed this 
forn\ when he killed the three demons called 
Tripura ind reduced their cities to ashes The 
Earth is said to have served as a chariot and the 
Sun and the Moon as its wheels The four Vedas 
were the four horses and the Upanishads were the 
guiding leins The mountain Meru was the bow, 
the ocean was the quiver, and god Visnu was the 
arrow Images of Tnpurantaka are made with 
the right leg firmly placed on the pedestal and the 
left leg bent Die right forehand holds the arrow, 
the left forearm the bow, the other hands hold the 
tanka (or the a^co) and the deer lespectively The 
locks are arranged in the form of a jatamakuta 
and the go Idess Gauri stands on the left side The 
image ofSiva as TiipuranUkamurti in the Chidam- 
bcirani temple answets to this description (Fig 5) 

10. C handeSati uf/rnkamurti A form of Siva 
which was issumed by him in order to confer 
blessing's on his fervent devotee Chande6a,his 
figure ife occasionally found depicted in some of 
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the South Indian tomples. On the oast B 5 p“ra of 
the temple is a figaro of ChandeSanugrahamurt. 
in which Oliandosa is represented “ 

between his folded arms. There is ^ 

image of ChandoSSnugrahamurli on the nest side 

of the southern gOpura. 

11. PasupatamurU, is a fierce form of W 
For purposes of meditation. Jo™ '' 

adopted in which like Chandrasekhara the Bod is 
represented standing or seated with .a smiling 
countenance showing the trident and the abhaj a 

in his two riglit arms, the rosary and the varada in 
the two left arms. (Fig- 6) 

12. Sliitja In a nich.o on the east sjde df the 

cSnura is a fine stone image of Surya. He 
19 represented as compesed of Brahma Mahedvara 
a v.onn On the pedestal are shown seven 

Te seT dnven by Arena who. though believed to 

be without legs IS here represented witli them 

13 Indra. A Vedic god. In a niche on the 
.orn side of the east gOpura. there is a stone 
eastern celestial elephant 

image front two hands are in the abhaya 

rarada poses and the back hands carry the 

Anm- the most prominent of the Vedio 
^^'ulTnias an imago is generally represented 
gods riie 'oldest of the gods and a 

to be an olo ^ 

counterpart o arms. He is 

two heads a>’ ^,gl,t His vehicle is the 

Burtounded ny 
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ram and his banner, the smoke issuing from the 
sacrificial fire-pit. There is a stone image of Agni 
in a niche on the south side of the east gdpura. 
In his seven arms he holds the vessels prSkshani 
(sprinkles), arik (ladle), si uva (spoon), purna-patra 
(vessel full of water), toinara (pestle), fan» and the 
ghee pot required in peiforming a sacrifice. A 
bull (not a ram as required by the Agamas) is 
sculptured behind Agni as his vehicle. 

15. Varna — the god of death He usually 
exhibits the club, noose, ahhaya anti varada in his 
four arms and rides on a buffalo in a niche contain- 
ing a stone image of Yama on the south side of th'e 
cast gSpura, tlie figures shows only two hands in 
which are held thegada (club) and the pasa (noose). 
There is a small Karandaiuaku^ on the head and a 
number of ornaments on the person. His vehicle, a 
buffalo, IS 8t<uitling behind him. 

16. AdiSe^hfi' In a niche containing \i stone 
image of Adi^esha ui the east g6pura, Adifiosha is 
represented in .i senn-hunian foun. (Fig. 8). 

17. Narada, Saints and sagos are figured in 
temples. They are seated in a meditative posture 
with the rosary or a book and the waterpot or staff 
III their hand*!. The sacred thread, braided liair, 
flowing beards and mou««taGhes form the special 
features of nsbi nn.iges. In a niche conUining the 
btoiie image of Naiada in the east gOpura of the 
temple, tlarada .is usii.iI is distinguished from othet 
bages bv the Vina which he holds in his hands. 
(Fig, 9>' 

SITU 
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^ Agaatya. The stone image, of Agastya in 
a niche on the east gopura of the temple represents 
him as rhvarfish in stature and pot-bellied. Accord- 
ing 'to^ tradition Agastya is supposed to have 
migrated from the north to the south and to have 
dwelt th'dre permanently and developed the Tamil 
language of which lie is said to be the first 
grammarian. 

19 Kankalamiirti. The image of Kankala- 
murti is generally found in almost all Siva temples 
of importance in southern India The figures of 
Kankalamurti, one on the southern side of the 
northern gSpura and another on the western side 
of the eastern gSpura of the Chidambaram temple 
conform closely to the description given In 
SaivagamSs* The figure is a standing one with the 
left leg planted firmly on the ground and the right 
slightly bent and kept a bit forward suggesting that 
the figure is in the act of moving. The head is 
ornamented with the Jataniakuta. There is a 
snake on the right side with (he crescent moon. 
The ears are adorned with Kundalas. Of the four 
hands, the front right one keeps the bana i.e. a 
short resined stick used in exciting file membrane 
of a sort of drum known by the name of dliakka. 
The back right arm is stretched out and Its hand 
held in the katik.i pose near the mouth of his pet 
animal, the deer, and in tlio back left Iinml, fliere i*^ 
the KankSla-danda or the staff on which the bone<- 
and legs are tied up togelher> This Kankftlti-dmuia 
{£■ placed horizontally on the left >hiJuldor., one end 
being hold by the hack left hand 'I’lie raurfi \vear«. 
a pair of sandals on his feet and is surrounded by a 
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number of bhutag'in'is, rishis, devas etc , with arms 
crossed on the chest in the anjali pose 

20 Tatakarai ^ubtamamja The fine stone 
image of Siibrnminya in the east side of the 
western gSpura is riding on a pecock and spiritedly 
attacking the giants evidently -Tarakasura and his 
retinue There are three visible faces and ten arms 
In four of his right hands he holds the weapons, 
swoid, axe, arrow and club, while the fifth is on the 
posture of pulling the bow string. The uppermost 
of his left arms shows the vism lya posture and the 
four others liold the shield, bow, nPose md bell 
On either side of Subrahmanya are the Devas 
in the nhdiiasana posture flying m the air and 
praising him 

21 VTi-^hatHhann 6ivain a standing posture 
leaning against his vahana the bull, is called 
Vrisli ivSlnna The elbow (Kuipura) of the right 
hand of Siva rests on the head of the bull A fine 
image of Vrisha,vahnnarautti is found m a mche on 
the west side of the eastern gSpura of the temple 

The East and West gOpuras of the temple are 
rich in sculptures whose artistic value is increased 
by the explanatorj labels attached to most of them 
The inner walls of the gdpuras contain the well- 
known figures representing the sculptui al exposition 
of the ?vrt of dancing The images representing 
dancing postures with descripti\e verses are found 
in the eastern gOpura of the temple Though the 
dance poses are found all over the temple, the 
dancing figures in relief in the Nntta sabha, the 
Pandj anayakam, the Tirumalapati of ^ivakama- 
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fiinidari shn'no aro mo*Jt nnci£‘n( strncturos and are 
most exquisitely carved. Some of the most graceful 
poses most elegantly executed in tlie stylobate of 
the Nritta sabha are reproduced here. The Annual 
Report of Epigraphy (I91-1) gives a reproduction of 
the dancing figures with do^-enptive verses found in 
the eastern gOpura of the temple and the patron 
of these decorative slruolures was Kopporunjihgu, 
who built the eastern gdpura of the temple, ^ 

The glory of the Chidambaram temple lies in 
the fact that it exemplifios one of tlie important 
dancing postures of 6iva-tho dance of bliss (Ananda 
tandavam.* There are many references ijj early 
Tamilliterature to the dance of Siva at Chidnm- 
baram. Such expressions us 0<fu>GuresTB(ir$w erQ^^ 

Qui^ifS ^eshttJU)U&i9h.fip&st, 

AjihueojipTi$S^p of Apl>ar and Our<»r 

€9r«tuiui^fipir of MApiklcavaSagar serve to indicate 
llio sacredness of the temple, as the place of Siva's 
Dance, but tlie DevSram hymners do not specify 
the name of the deity. » 

There are many dance«; of Sivn. The funda- 
mental idea underlying all Iho'se dances is more or 
less tlie same tvz. the outward expression of primal 
rhythmic energy. The oripm of Siva's dance is a 
most interesting but baffling inquiry. Whatever 
the origins of Siva’s Dance, it became in time the 
clearest image of the activity of God. It is not 


1. •‘The Lord of TillaVe Conit, a myatio dance performs , what 
i9 that, my dear ? (Timvacbagam— Pope’a edition ) ^ 
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possible to inteipret here the vanou's dances of 
6iva. Some of the well-known dances of ^iva are 
the evening: dance, the Tfindava and the^adanta 
Dance of Nataraja. 

The evening dance in the Kailas is de'scnbed 
in the feua PratOsha §f6tra In the evening: dince, 
Rivals only t\^o h iiuled and tlie co-opeiation of 
the gods is implied in their position of chorus. 
Tliore IS no prostrate Asma under 6iva*s feet. One 
should like to knov. whether there is anv specnl 
interpretation of fins dance in Sin i hteiature 

Another \\ell-kno\\n dance of Siva is called 
the Tandnva It belongs to Ins tomasic aspect as 
Bliairava and it is in the burning grounds that 
Siva performs this dance with Dev? The Tfindavn 
Dance is in origin that of a pre-Aryan deits 
aftejwards mergeil in Siva An interpretation of 
this dance is given in Saiva and Sakta literature 

The next ar}d most important dance for us m 
the dance of bliss (Amnt i-TSudavam) of Nataraja 
in the golden hall of Tillai md this dance was 
performed b> Si%a to gods and the nshis,-V>aghra- 
pada and Patinjali, — who weie performing penance 
in Tillai in order to enjoy the beatific sight of 
Siv I’s Dance. Siva is best known as the Dancer. 
His Dance is Evolution, Connnnnnce and Iinolii 
tion Nitiraji is a form of Siva nid the word 
means ‘Lord of the Dance’ Sn « as Natiraj i Ins 
fom irms, he has bi aided locks and these locks 
whirl m the dance. On the head are cobra in a 
twisted fomi. i mermaid figuie of i he Ganges and 
the crescent moon Heins innns eirnng lu 
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the riRlit ear, and a womanV in the left. One hand 
holds a drum sounding the call to all the people 
who are immersed in 'samsara to go to him for 
protection, another hand holds fire to give assu- 
rance Pf help to his devotees; of the other two 
hnmis, one is raised (nbhnyammlra) ‘do not fear’ 
and the other points to the lifted foot (Kunjitapdda) 
which confers mdksha or eternal blis^. on all 
worshippers. Beneath llie rigtit leg. there lies the 
dwarf Muyalnkan. The concept of Nataraja is the 
.synthesis of a long evolution. There are lOS 
postures of dancing according to the BhSrata 
Nfittyn Sfistrn, The postures recommended in 
dancing to please the daityas are numberless and a 
selected list of 108 of them calletj Karanos or»sjngle 
postures and 32 selected. Angaharns (combinations 
of two or more of these ICnranas) ;^re fully deecribed. 
As ha.s already been pointed out, in tlie east gdpura 
of tlip Natsr&ja temple, tlieae karauas .ire found 
out on stones with appropriate vemes from the 
Nattya sastra underneath e.ioli of tlip postures. 
Only 93 of these postures were recovered, the 
remaining 15 svere either damaged or the compart- 
ments of the gSpura altered during the repairs 
done to tbe.temple. These postures are found in 
Bbarata’s order for about hO numbers and then 
owing to mason’s or supervisor’s ignorance or on 
account of some subsequent alteration in the 
conslruction, the remaining 48 are not in the order 
followed by Bharata. These sculptures are pub- 
lished jn the Report on Epigraphy (1914). Similar 
dance poses are also found in the inner sides of tlie 
soutliern and western gQpuras 
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conception itself as a synthesis of science, religion 
and art. How amazing the range of thought and 
sympathy of those ri&hi-artists who£rst conceived 
such a type as this, affording an impge of reality 
a key to the complex tissu^of life, a theory of 
nature not satisfactory to a single clique or race, 
nor acceptable to the thinkers of one contry only> 
but universal in its.appeal to the Philosopher, the 
'Bhakta, and the artist of all ages and all countries. 
No artist of to-day, however great, could more 
exactly or more wisely create an image of that 
energy which science must postulate behind all 
phenomena If vve could reconcile Time with 
Eternity, we can scarcely do so otlierwise than by 
the conception of alterations of phase e.vtending 
over vast regions of space and great tracts of time. 
Especially slgnidcant then is the phase of alteration 
implied by the drum and the fire which ‘changes’, 
not destroys. These are but visual symbols of the 
theory of the day and night of Brahma. 

Nataraja is not only Truth but Love; for the 
purpose of His Dance is Grace, the giving of 
Freedom to countless individual souls. Lastly also 
how supremely great in power and grace this 
dancing image must .'ippear to all those who as 
artists have striven in plastic forms to give expres- 
sion to their intuition of Life It is not strange 
that the figure of Nateraja has commanded the 
adoration of so many generations past ; wo, familiar 
with all ‘•oepticisms, expert m tracing all beliefs to 
primitive superstitions, explorers of the infinitely 
groat and infinitely small, are worshippers ofSn 
Nataraja still*” 
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CLASainEDU8TOr|V8CRIPnONS IN TnECmDAMBABAMTlMPtB 

CHOLA K^^OS 


PARAKSSARI RAJBKDRA 1 

Tins IS the e iriiost recoid in the temple The 
praSasti is not in the usual form Gift of 
^ viravunilan elupattettek&le — oiaikkam ; 

deducting land taken up by .6^1 n&raikalaru, 
kollai;and nattain, making up muppattu-nSIekfile* 
aruikkSni. the net arable land was forty veil The 
total yield was 4,500 kalam of paddy , of tins the 
melvarara was 2,250 kalam which yielded 264J kSSu 
which with 40 kaSu from another source formed 
the fund for the expenses tn’the temple* (118 of 
1888) [For text» vide S I I. Vol. IV— No 223 Ed 
by H Krishna Sastri ] 

KULOTTUNGA I 

Records several gifts to the god j^Aludaijar) of 
Chidanibarani (Tillai oi Tiruchirrambalam) 
by RSjarajan-Kundavai, the younger sister 
of Tnbbuvanachakravartin KulSttunga Sdradeva. 
Further it records that RSjendra S6ra-devd put up 
at the temple m the front rov/ of ‘edirambalam ' a 
stone which he had rereiv>'d fiom tfip Kmg of 
Kamboja- A portion of the inscription was publi- 
shed in Indian Antiquary Vol. XXIII, p 298 and 
Epigraphica Indioa Vol IV pp 70 and also Epigra- 
phica Indica Vol. V, p 105 Rajaiaja Kundavai- 
Alvar gave a gold vebfeel (fifty kalanju ot the fine- 
sir i? 
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ness of raadhurantakaiD roadui) for tannir-ammlu 
to Alndaiyfir A Tamil verse states that in year 
44 of Jnyadhara (Friday i3tli March A. D. 1114 — 
Epjprapliicn Indica Vol* IV pp 71-72) the same 
lady covered With gold the ^whole* of the temple, 
*tiIlatnayakar-laii-kdyilel5ni&enibonmeyndal.’ She 
also gave a mirror (tmikkannadi) to the nSyaka- 
de\ci (119 of 1888) 

Refei's to the purchase of a devadaria by a 
private individual (291 of 1913) Un- 
finished. 

Mentions jJvLiiiur&ntaki, ‘the >oungei sister 
Yesf'ieana^^ our (orrf ” Sirrambahini is here also 
i6oih day called Puliyuf. Land h\ Madurantaki foi 
a flowor-gaiden and foi feeding MaheSvara* (117 of 
1888); alsoS 1. I. Vol IV— 222 

This IS stated to be a {opt/ of tin tuscnpfioti 
Oiiqtu(dlij ehqrovt'd on tin o/V'Osi/c AVir 
Year 47 Av}balam" (shrine); gift of land by 
purchase for supplying garlands of red lotuses to 
the temple (290 of 191J)- ^ 

Two Sanskrit verse^ which praise the victories 
'of Kul6tlunga-Oh6I i over tlie five Pandyas 
\oidated Keralci'-. and winch record lhaJ 

he burnt iht fort of Korgara md that In* put up a 
pillar of victory on a peak of the bah>adn uiouu- 
tains (115 of 1888 j al^oSl.l. Vol I, 155, E. 1 
Vol V, pp. 103-4) 

Not dated Sanskrit fragment (//6 o/ 1888) 

Records in Taratl i« nine Iragroentarj stones 
One of the fragments mentions the name 
Notditid king Tribhuvana Chakravartin 

Xuldltiinga chSla deva Two other#- cont-tm part 
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of tlin historicnl introdiietirn of Kulottunga Cliola 
i , atitl the re'if provide offerings to the temple 
(545 of 1916) 

' VIKRAMA OHOLA 

Records gift of land by a native of Tiraimur in 
Tiraiiniiiiadii which was a district of 
93ih day Uy volrondan“Valaiiadn at Man&rkudi a 
hamlet of Jayankonda s6la chatnrvedimangalam in 
Merkal nadu, a sub division of Virii larajabhauan 
karavalaiiadu, for a flower-garden Also records 
another gift of land in Pannangudichcheri alias 
Parakesainallur winch has a hamlet of Ponim- 
barrapuliyur i\ ith four tenants (kndi) for maintain 
mg the garden and for providing the mantrapuslip t 
in the temple of Tiriiohirramhalam-UdaivSr (268 
of 1913). 

Registers gift of 1 16 veils of land of Adur alias 
JiinanStliniiallui to 108 Brahmanns, to the 
jj'i” d" god Ulagimuladiidoiyn-Pillayar.tbeniathn 
etc. of Ulagainiilidiidiiiachaturiodimaiigalain a 
hamlet on the western side of Periinibarrapulijur 
Ihe recipient hid to measure out four knlains on 
each veh of land to the temple of lillainayik.i as 
the donees of Vikrnmapandya cli itiirvedimangalam 
did-(278 of 1913) 

Mentions Nnngur in Nangur-nSdii , contains 
a portion of the historical introduction of 
* Ra] ira] i I (A D 985-1013) -(’>51 of 1 918) 

It IS a long defaced inscription in Sanskrit and 
Tamil Records the nchievemeiils of 
voidstcd ffaralokavira, one of the roval chieftains 

(For Tent vi<h S I. I- Vol IV— Teats Ed In 
H. Krishna Snstri No 225)— (120 of 1888) 
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KtJLOTTnNGA HI 

Refers tlie order registered'in Inscription No. 
Y*ar 2 and and saya^it.was issued by Viliararayan 
izisidav Jit the request of Vaijiumbarayon. Tlie 
document is signed by ton officers of the king of 
whom the Tirumandira-olai-nfiyaka was Narayana 
Muvendavelan (263 of 1913) / 

Registers an order of the ‘king tli.it from tiint 
viislaod R>e -assessed lands (ta'r,ini-perra- 

izsihii, nilam) standing in the nameortheSuhr.ah- 
manya-Pillaiy.ar 'shrine in the Arumolisvara 
temple of tlie village be included witli those 'of the 
latter, tliat lands declared to be stiperior to the 
eighth class be assessed ns per tliose of the eigbtli 
class (ettam-taram) nfid that those below the eighth 
class he allowed to continue as before, and that the 
site of the temple of Tiruttondottogai-ISvaram- 
Udaiyar, its enclosures, premises' .ind tlie sacred 
tank etc., till now included in the account of 
assessed lands he removed from that register. The 
order was O-vecuted by the Land Survey Committee 
(nilam-alaviipad.ippei iiraakkal) of the village 
assemly of Peiumharfappnliyur. Full details of 
the extent, boundaries etc. of the hind are given 
(263 of 1913J. 

Records that under orders of Tondaiiniiii a 
land prosenled at Midiiiikkudi abas Dann- 
vinadnnnilur for a flower garden w.is made 
tax-free and the a,ime was eiigiaveil on tdie w.ills 
of Vikrjm.ifiolan-tirumaligiii. 

Mentions Nandipaiiman. For text, ciVfc S 1 I 
Vol IV— (Texts) Ed. by H. Kns|„in .Sas'tri 
No. 227. 
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Puynl Vaykka Valam Pernsa; No refeienco 
vcors. fo tlie Pandyan war. Sale of land (nnni- 
ti-'yWso yan&makarnat-tittu) to Ammaiigal Alvar 
aUas PerfS’Ttnaf’crydr, <itia^hter oC K<ridUa{tffj-sdia‘ 
(leva who abolished the tolls (121 of 1888 — S I. 1 
JV— 22GA 

Records pift-of land at the liamlet of Mnnnlur 
for two lamps to the h<mple of Tirukki- 
Innjedi-Mfthadeva at Peruinbirrnppuln ur 
a tnniyunn Rajadhirajavalaimdii (260 of !9l3). 

Begirii* With tlie introduction Puya]-vA> ttu etc., 
Venr 7 ftna Registers that a remission of taxes was 
acitiday nimle on the lands endowed after purchase 
by Udaiyafijevdan Ponpainbalakkuttun ahna 
VijayarSjan, the headman of Velur in VendSlai- 
VSlur-Kurram, n sob-division of RSjendra^o1 1 - 
valanSdu, an<l MadhuiSntakailevnn Ponnainiulitn 
of ^irukudi in Pamburnadu, 'i suh-tiiMsjon of 
0yyakkondai-valaua III fora flowei garden for the 
god AUidiyar to be looked <ifter hy four gardeners 
and also foi the niainteiMiice of a guhai (monas- 
tery) for tapqsvins (3 of 1936) 

Registers an order of Tondaiman th.it an 
yCTf 7 ftnci errangemenl itgarding n certain Imd 
225th d*y rniide in order to provide flowers, coco imjK 
etc, be engraied on the wall ot \'^ikr ttnagdhtt- 
tirumaligai (287of 1913) 

(Tamil)— Begins \Mth the 'same introduction. 
Yp 3 r 7 and Registers the remission of tnxe'’, grinted 
2 ^ott>daY the* K!ing. on 3 veils and “dti of Iand«; 
endowed after iiujchase from the Mulapiuishai of 
Perumharrapuhyur, an mdfpemJent village m 
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Kiijfiilhiraja-valanjldii, by -Uyyav.mdaii Tinnnaln- 
pSdl-iidniyfiti a/ms* Tondoiman of KajatLnr in 
Kyilnadu for tlie niainteiinnct) of a flower-garden 
with five gardeners for the gOd. Rajendragtiign- 
Muredavelnn figures ns the Royal Secretary 
(4on936)'. * . _ 

Records a grant of land to tlie temple by a 
vwsand certain Keralarnjnn for a flower garden, 
ivsju dar Tbe inscription gives minute fractions of 
veils of land and land measures and it is therefore 
of value for the study of economic conditions of 
the time, (ivr/e S T.I. Vol HI S6). (457 of 1902). 

Records the King’s sanction of a grant of land 
to tlie temple by a certain VnlnvarSynn ' 
for the maintenance of n flower-garden. 
Regulation of the rights and duties of the tenants, 
of the flower garden of (he temple by the Mula- 
parus.ii of Perumbarrappiillyut. Mentions Kanaku 
and Vnrik-kurnfipyviSr. (4.58 of 1902). , 

Registers that certain lands granteil by 
Yg„,, .njG.ingayarayan were in.'ifie tax-free and 
36ihday exempted from duties. The car procession 
was to be maintained and tlie temple wis to 
receive 100 kasu ns kudiinai assessment and 6 
kalam of paddv ?»s vTrabhdga on Orich veil of I.+nd 
(294 of 1913.) 

Registers the remission of taxes on the land® 

Ytxt 11 snd endowed after purchase from sever.sl intii- 
n 5 ihd«y viduals b,> Aralyan Tfiyilumnalla perumal 
of Knlattur in Eyil-nadn, a subdivision of P&ndi- 
kiilaS ini-vnlnpadu, for rearing n garden called 
TavilniTinaliaperumal-tirunandavanam in Knda- 



vsychcheu aims “''‘‘”""1;;;,“ Tre'm’-' 

(7 of 1936) 

ii * . i^rtaiii Kduliolan ana': 

„;v..'irrn<.ed ,. temp.e calle.l 

v,kr ®nnsol.evaran..Uda;yar 

11- , 1, .nilat of Porumbarnvppuiliyur utter 

nnallui. from various people 

acquin.iB tlie ^ of Biahiimrias and 

and liavmt! Provn ordered the assessment 

‘"Th ImiVI'o he redLted f.om the reveime of the 
:d^:loh r:t«nntlm^e .eonnts^w^ 

r. »«»; - »» 

the temple (3U9 o* 

Recoids 6>ft of lend foi a flower-garden and its 
’^ servants, again the excess of land dis- 
lJ?ih‘““‘‘ covered by comparison with esfjt'PB 
vi lane accountants <var.kkuriseyvar) were ordered 
lo correct their figmes . the servants of the garden 
tocorre from certain services usual to 

Tbaiirkkerai. The tnum indira-alei was Raja- 
"aiaiaCv'Ou “Muveiidavelan (311 ot 1913) 

Recoid'- gill' of mterabl on IIUU kafiu for main- 
taining a lamp and a lampstand. It was 

stipulated that tbo grant was to be renewed 

at the end of every 5 years, the principal being 
produced after each period before, the mulaparuBai 
(assembly) and the stbttnattar (264 of 1913) 

Seems to record the gift of a lamp— (265 of 
1913) Year 21 and 6th day Registers 

TK.s”'* that a land wasgranted for a flow er-garden 
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dnd iinotliGr for niotntdjuing its four sorvuiits } 
It » IS ordered that these lands might be included 
with the other temple lands and that the excess 
(mud ilcku) in measurement be deducted from the 
villiigo (accounts) The lirumaiidira 5hii was 
Minavan-Minend ivelan (JIO of 1913) 

Records that a gift of I ind for a flovter garden 
Yeari’and ttilled Ponnarahalakkuthan In the village 
i6oih d.y of Kayilpundi, a hamlet of Perurabarrap 
pulliyur was made to the temple of Aludaiyar by i 
certain Ponnambalakkuttan alias Nandipaniniin , 
he also piovided foi its upkeep by another gift of 
I mil marie at Serundimangalam w'hich was a 
hamlet of Tyagavalli Chalunediuiangalam in 
Merka-nSdu, these transactions and gifts were 
engraved on the walls of the temple by the order 
of the king's officers at the request of Nandipin 
man ,.273 of 1913) 

Registers that, at the request of the chiefs 
v.., 34 Md P“‘tappiclicli6lan and ESrSmi Vilupper 
fjtsdsy aiyan, the origin il documents pertaining 
to a gift of land which was made to the temple 
for 1 flower garden were preserved in the treasury 
of the temple ind engrave 1 on its walls (298 of 191;3j 

‘Who having been pleased to lake Madurai, 
Karuvur, Ham and the crowned head of 
■voddvr the Pandya was pleased to perform the 
unointineiit of heroes' Registers gift of land for a 
flower garden It vvii« ordered that the 4 servants 
of tbegarlen must slippiv iriivSchchl, niallignl, 
and imndiyavatta flowers to the temple regularly , 
when these fnile I other floweis l, „| to ho supplied 
(413 of tun) 
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Renords a number 6f lands which had been 
Year 3 c\rd Slanted foi* ‘a flower-garden and were 
-looiiiday partly enjoyed by the servants of the 
garden were Included at the donor’s request' in the 
tirunamattukkani lands of the temple and the fact 
engraved on the temple walls. « 

The tirumandira-ftlai was Neriyudaichchola- 
.Muvenda velan (who was one of the royal secre- 
taries of Kuiotlnnga Itl (301 of 1913). 

Registers gift of land for a flower-garden to 
Year 39 ” Supply flowers to the temple of the goddess. 

" . ' Refers to a transaction which happened 
in the 33rd year of the King (314 of 1913). 

Registers an order of three officers of the King, 
via. Toiidaiman, Tiruvaiyar-udaiyan, and 
224th d»y Mathurantaka Brahma-IdaTaynn that 
lands granted hy a certain LafikeSvaran of Kiliyur 
for providing 200 red lotuses to the temple and for 
maintaining the people that grew them was to bo 
engraved on the walls of VikraranSolan-tirumaligai. 
The Thirumandira-6lai is stated to be Neriyudai- 
chobOia-Muvendavelan; still another gift of land by 
the same person made for flower-garden in the 
34th* year and 52nd day of the king was also 
engraved, the old document having “become worn 
out.” (284 of 1913). 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the first 
Prakara of the temple) undated registers 

\ an onfer of ViUavarayan and four other 
officers assigning the income in paddy from certain 
land originally granted for the , upkeep of a flower- 
garden, for the maintenance of the servants of the 
temple and of the flower-gardens (292 of 1913). 

S.IT.— 18 
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^ Repstors gift of land for providing flower- 
Year 2 and ffiirlantls to_ tho temple. The grant was 
i4{b day ordered to he ongraved*on.lhe temple walls 
and the original documents deposited in the temple 
treasury. * Tho royal secretary (Ticumandira-5lai) 
was Rojendrasinga-Muvendavclan. (299 of 19X3). 

* Registers gift of lands for n flow’or-garden and 
YttraBfid its servants by the donor mentioned in 
Hib <uy No. 299 (300 of 1913). ^ 

Mentions tho gift of land for a flower-garden 
vwJ ut] Umaiyal, daughter of Voayanulomban, 
37tbday chief of NuIamUapadj alias RigarilliSola- 
maxidalam. She had purchased the lond-xfrom’ 
different people, "the arrangement ordered by 
soine officials and three groups of temple authorities 
performing SrlkSryam, saniudSynm and kSyilnSya- 
kam. Tirumnndira-fllai IS Mlnavon-muvendavejnp 
(5U3 of 1913). 


Records gift of land at Vallam in Vennaiyuf- 
nadu, a sub-division of Rajfidhiraja-vela- 
1151b d»x nadu for supplying a garland of 130 lotuses 
everyday; The document registering this grant • 
"was -engraved under orders of TondairaSn, the 
Tirumandira-Olai being Minavan MuvendavelSn^ 
(283 of 1913). ' ■ 'V 


Registers a similar endowment, for a flower- 
garden to the temple with four gardeners, 
of the lands which had been obtained by 
\ ‘-m' as present from the mulaparnshaiySr of 
T> rnitibarrappuliyur, by SomanSthadeva aliaaXJdni- 
ylravSipidevar of Saft^Uya-eStra belonging fo 
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Vttarfigrab&ra in Uttarfi-rashtra in Uttar&pathrt, 
after obtaining the royal sanction for the same 
(9 of 1936). 

^ Registers gift of land for growing red lotuses 
vear 3 wd for providing food and cloth money to 
znthdAs the gardeners who grew them- Refers to 
the land survey made in the 16th year of ^ufiganda- 
virtha Kulottunga*s5ladeva and to the 25th year of 
Periyadevar Tiibhuvanavira-deva (31? of 1919). ' 

. I 

- Registers gift of land for the offering called 
year 4 »nd on the day of Pushya in the 
aaihday month of ‘Ta^i' to tiie god of AludaiySr. 
The inscription was ordered to be engraved on the 
KulSttuhga-fiSlan-tirumSligal^by the Tirumandira- 
^volai RajauSrSyaua-MuvendaveJan (267 of 1913). 

Register an order of the King’s officers passed 
Year 9 and rcqucst of Gangayarayan that 

wihday certain lands granted to the tejnple for 
supplying flowers and maintaining the servants of 
the flower-gaidens were to be made free of kudimai, 
,that the documents pertaining to the lands in 
question were to be deposited in the temple treasury 
(tirukkaiotti ?) and that the transaction was to be 
engraved oiTtlie temple walls (306 of 1913). 

Registeis the details of the land mentioned in 
Yeirio previous inscription which had been 
purciiased by the donatnx (14 of 1936). ’ 

. Records a gift, after purchase, of land in 
Year 10 and ErukkattafijeriaKod JayahgondaSolanallur, 
i3utd»y a hamlet of Perumbarrappuliyur ill Raja- 
dhirajavalanaiju by Tiruttalaiicra-ninral, i maid 
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servant of the royal household, for a flowcr-gardei 
to the goddess. The order is signed by the Roya 
Secretary Minayan-Muvendavelan (13 of 1936). 

Records gift of land for supplying pomegranet^ 
ym/ ioa«d olferings to the God and ^Goddesses 
nsudday jq fjjQ tcDiple (548 of 1918). 

Records gift of land by two private individuals 
Year 10 and a fIower*garden ; j)rovision was alio 
235th day made for the servants who looked after 
the garden (281 of 1913). ^ - 

'Inscription in Tamil of' Tribhuvanachakra- 
Yearioand ^’^rtin Rajarojadeva registers tbaf a flower 
awihday garden, had been founded for the benefit 
* of the temple by a certain Karupparudaiydp alias 
Rajadhirajappallavaralyan at the hamlet of Koil- 
pupdi that land In three different villages had been 
'panted for the maintenance of the gardeners who 
had to water the flower-plants, pick flowers and 
supply them to the temple, and that these lands 
were now included with other temple lands under 
orders of the king’s officers, the transaction being 
engraved on temple walls and the original docu- 
ments deposited in tlieteraple treasury (316of 1913). 

Records gift of^ land at Tirunirruchcholaman- 
galam by a certain Kalingarayan, for 
^07ibd»T supplying 500 jack fruits, 5,000 mangoes, 
and 5,000 vplantains to the temple of Aludaiya- 
Nayanar* The assembly of that village agreed to 
make the land rent free by charging the taxes due 
on it, to the village. The rirumandira-Oiai was 
Nerivud3ichchola-Muv6nda\elan (280 of 1913). 
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Record's gift of garden Jand at Koyilpundi, a 
Year 17 and Penimbarrappuliyur for provid- 

i97thday i^g garlaiids to the shrines of the god and 
the goddess by a certain Vanadhirajan. The order 
of the grant was as usual engraved on the walls of 
the temple (285 of 1913). ^ 

R^eobrds gift of .land belonging to the village 
Year 17 and of Pandui’ oUos Kul6ttuhga66lan vallam 
272nd day in RSjddluraja Valanadu for maintaining 
the feeding house named Arapperunjelvi6oJai at 
Perumbarrappuhyur dn the west street called 
Mudittalaikonda Peruinal-tiruvidhi (256 of 1913)- 

. (Damaged and beginning lost). Seems to 
year-’-* register a similar endowment of land for 
“ the same purpose by another horse-dealei^ 
named Padappai NSrayana-NSyakan and engraved 
on the temple wall at the request of VapfidhirSja. 
Mentions the same royal secretary as a signatory 
(16 of 1936). 

* (Slightly damaged). Registers an endowment 
Year 24 and of puroliasG, by a hoFse dealer 

isothday (Kudind chetti) named Senm-N&yakan of 
Talaipalli for a flower garden for the temple- The 
original sale deed and the present gift were 
engraved on tlie temple wall by royal order issued 
at the request, of V&nadbirajan. Mentions the 
Royal Secretary Neriyudaichchdla-Muvendavelan 

Registers the royal order, issued at the request of 
Year 24 and Vpiiadliirajun, remitting certain taxes duo 
364tbd»y on 1)01110 land endowed as tirunandavanap- 
lairain to the temple by Marimgur Vibhravyap 
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6okkappernmRii_ alioit ^ ^l&jarAja-Bralmianiftrayai 
a , resident* of (ho /Tirnnilai-elugSpurapperur 
deruvau at Perumbarpappuliyur for the daily suppl, 
p{ floWe^s to the god Alndiya NSyanSr ,and hi 
consort. (1 of 1036). 

Registers gift of 4i volis and odd of land callei 
Y«ar 26 a 8 d Tillainayaka-vilfigam in Tiruchchitram 
^ 35ih d.y balappatanam made by Muppuohcbu'nd’ski 
an adukkalaippendu (maid-servant of the'royal 
household) for the inairitenance of persons" supplying 
flowers to tlieigod and goddess and for conducting 
the .mal/ia built by her in the street leading to 
EdirilisSlan-tiruttappu This gift was ratified at 
_'the request of tiio donatrix by a royal order signed 
by the secretary Rajefndrasola) MQvendave|aij. 

' The land is said to have been originally granted 
N (tSx-free) in the 7th year of the . king to a certain 
Gautaraan SvamikuniSran. Arulala BImttan alias 
Savariiaohakravaitin of Uttamn^olamahgalam in 
RajSdliirajavelanadu from whose sous the donatrix 
had purchased it. (8 of 1936) . * ‘ 

Registers that an additional land was granted 
vir 2 .i.a by a certain Kuiidan alias LahkeSvara of 
mh a.T AraCur for the mainten ince of a flower-, 
garden ■which had been already granted by himself'' 
for supplying 700 red lotuses to the temple every- 
day. The ten servant^ and a iiayaka who cultivated 
the garden were permitted to eiijoy the land given 
them as a kani. The transaction was engraved on 
the temple walls. (315 of 19J31. ^ 

' Miscellaneous 

,An inscription in Tamil (on the door post of a 
new entrance cut close to the east gopura of the 
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temple. The contents are the same as in X^o. 321 
(324 of 1913). ' - ■ ' '' 

’ An inscription in .Tamil* (on the gopura at the 
matn entrance into the Sivakami Amman shrine 
in the temple. The contents are the same as in 
NO|32l. (325 of 1913). 

Maravarmart Virakerala aims Kulasebiinra 
(leva; registers an order of Sediyara 3 -nn exempting 
certain lands granted for. a flower-garden b^’ ? 
native of Palli Kodu* in Malaimandalam, froir 
paying Kadamai and Kudimai and declaring tha1 
these lands might enjoy the privileges of irrigatior 
by channeis, pprco/at/on and bafflng. (350 of 1913). 

Parekesarivarman alias Rajendra Chola Devn. 
(l^ob dated). Fragmentary. Begins with the 
introduction ^ 6 »«« 3 ed) etc., and 

stops with the name of the king. Three fragments 
found in the same place give tlie description and 
weight of jewels and utensils, besides mentioning 
the provision m.ide for ofTering*? to (he god (610 of 
1929—30). > 

Kuiottunga Chola Peva. (48th j^ear):— Frag- 
mentary. Mentions SiUtamnlai-valanadu. Eight 
other fragments in the same place contain a portion 
of the historical introduction of two other Chola 
kings'whose names are lo«t, and refers to gifts of 
money for offerings to the deity. (611 of 1929 — 30). 

Rajamahendradeva (2ud year): — Fragmentary. 
Mentions Parantakan-LokamHliSdeviyar Along 
with this are thirteen others, fragments of which 
record of gift of lands for ofTeritigs and special 



worship in the temple Three of ’these are in 
characters of th6 J6th centiny and one of them 
refers to a cell (for storing camphor) (612 of 1929-30) 

KSnorinmaikondan (3rd year and 5th day) — 
Incomplete Records royal jirders to the Snblia of 
Tiruvalundunn Tiruvalundur-.mdu about the laijds 
belonging to the temple of TirukkaHavudaiyadeva 
in that village (613 of 1929-30). " 

Foundation by theL. Chola king of a temple for 
the glory of Solakulavalli .and appears to make 
provision for 'singing the pamS-im (hvmns) of tho 
(Saiva saints) m the temple of Tirumulattanamu* 
daiyan Also mentions the village of Kalumalam 
(341 of 1913). 

In niches on the inner walls of the,eaHt 
•gopura; these are labels engrave! below images 
representing women in various dancing posture^ 
The inscriptions are in Sanskrit poetry *(343 of 1913) 

Arecordin Tamil on six fragments built into 
the platform forming steps in front of entrance to 
the temple One of the fragments hear the regnal 
year 48. The others refer to gift of lands (550 c' 
19 ^ 8 ) 

Registers gift of a village suriiamed Purai' 
pet^ai for meeting thp expen^^es of one dov durmi 
the * ArpaSi-puram festivities in honour of th' 
goddess (3C0 of 3913) 

Damaged Built in at (ho beginning of (hi 
lines Refers to the procession of (tho deity 
Pillnijor Solnkernladevrt and his consorts and tc 
gifts of land PanchiUan madevilSgara m Mudv 
gondnSolanallur (614 of 1929-30) 
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On 0 piece reads Svasti Sri Vikraraalolan. 
About a dozen pillars in the mandapa 
m'thebul'dreF bear the same label. One pillar bears 
the label 'Vikramasolan-tirumanda- 
pam At the southern entrance to 
this mandapa are four pillars which bear the label 
Vira Pandyan-tirumandapam.’ (616 of 1930). 

States that the mandapa (was the gift of) 
Akalankan. (109 of 1935). 

Niches on the walls of the west gopura: 
In characters of the I3th century A. D, give 
the names of the images as follows : — Kamadevan 
Agastyan, Sridevi, Devendran, GaneSvarar and 
DurgSdevi (21-26 of 1936) 

Gives the names of the images as : Rudradevar 
RShu-Ketukkal, NSradan» AlakeSvaran, Chandran 
Kriy&sakti» ^anibhagavSn and Vayubhagav&n 
(27-34 of 1936). 

Gives tlie names of the images as : Kshetrapala- 
Pvllaiyar, Gaingadevi> Dhanvantari, (Tripura) 
sundan devX, Sukrau. Vaijayan, Naga, Yamunai, 
Bhadrakai and Adichande§varar. (35-44 of 1936). 

Gives the names of the images as: Niriiti, 
Budhan, Jnauafiakti and Agnidevan. Niches in 
the south wall of the west gopura of the Nataraja 
temple (45-48 of 1936) In characteis of the 16th 
century A. D m the inner wall of the north 
gopura — gives the names of the four figures sculp- 
tured below these labels as follows:— (1) Virudda- 
giriyil ^evakappevumal (2) His son Visuvamutt(u) 

(3) Tiruppiraikkodai Acliari Tiruniarungan and 

(4) his brother Karanadian (7-20 of 1936). 

S I.T —19 
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Right of the entrance in the east gopura of the 
temple — a Tamil verse (modern) — (173 of 1892). 

MEDIAEVAL PANDVAS 

’ JATAVARXIAN SUNDARA PANDYA 

vearsand Contains some detailed account of 
26 th day land measurement. 

' A record of Sundara Pandya in the form of a 
ye 3 r 7 «id Sanskrit verse. (For text, Vide S. I* f. 
230th day Vol. IV (Texts). Ed. by H. Krishna Sastri, 
No. 625). 

It opens with the usual Sanskrit hirudas 
Year 7 aad of Suudara-Pandya whose vassal the donor 
236tbday appears to have been. For text, Vide 
S. I. L Vol IV (Texts) Ed. by H. Krishna Sastri 
No. 624 (176 of 1892> 

The first ten lines are engraved over another 
Yeai 7 »ad inscription of Vikrama-Cboladeva begin- 
z32ad<uy ning with the historical introduction 
y,u>r&o iSi-esi etc-j order of TondairoSn to the temple 
authorities remitting certain taxes on lands which 
had been originally granted for the maintenance of 
the servants of a flower-garden belonging to the 
temple; the reason for the remission was that the 
said lands being close to the sea had become JiHed up 
with sand overgrown with weeds \ mentions Vira- 
rakshasa'Velaikkarar* (289 of 1913). 

Contains order of Kalappalarayar to register 
as tirunamathukkani, certain lands 
granted for conducting festivals and pro- 
viding offerings in the temple of Tiruchirrambala- 
MahSli which was founded on the south side of the 
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road by lohich the Qod was taken in procession for 
tbe. sea-bath a’ad to eograve the same on stone 
(297 of 1913). ^ ' 

Records gift of land, order of Villavadaraiyan 
Year9aod apP^oving of Certain arrangements about 
200 th day specified temple lands made by the assem- 
bly (mulaparushaiy&r) of Perumbarrappuliyur 
(288 of 1913). 

Registers an order remitting assessments on 
Year 11 and o®rtain lands granted to the temple for a 
scihday flower-garden* The transactions were 
engraved on Vikrama46lau-tirumaligai (293 of 1913). 

Registers remission of taxes on some lands 
Year 12 and ®ndowed after purchase in Erukkattafijeri 
irsthday n/ias Jayafigonda ^olanallur, a hamlet of 
Perumbarrappuliyur in MadurSntakappSriJamai- 
nadu by* Araiya^ Nitani-Pavalakumar alias 
^olagafiagan, the headmen of Manarpakkam in 
Tondaimandalam, for rearing a flower-garden 
called ‘ Kunranayakan-Tirunandavanam ’ for the 
god and the goddess for the maintenance of the 
gardeners. The signatory is Gangayarfiya. (6 of 
1931). 

Registers the founding of an agrahSra named 
Vikramapandya-Chaturvedimangalam on 
the western side of Perumbarrappuliyur 
and Us preseutatiou to 108 learned BrahmatiaSv 
For the maintenance of these and of other village' 
accessories (gramaparikara) the village RajaSikha- 
maninallur alias Puliyankudi on the western bank 
of Ponneri was acquired and granted, being divided ' 
into 1 47| shares {pangu). (277 of 1913). 
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It is incomplete and registers another order of 
reari4aiid with reference to certain 

124th day grants of land providing flower-gardens to 
the god and goddess; one of these latter was 
situated in VikramaSolanallur (also called Akkan- 
pallippadai) near Perunibarrappiiliyur and was 
granted by Svamidevar, still another grant of land, 
in the hamlet of Kdlam alin^ §oIakeraladevanalIur 
was made for providing offerings on the occasion 
when the images were taken on procession to the 
sea. (275 on913) ' - 

Records an order of Villavarayan and other 
IS officers of the king that the maintenance 
363 rdday of worship and offerings in the temple of 
Devargal-Nayanar was to be met from certain 
grants of land made to that temple. (274 of 1913) 

Registers an order of Kulo^ekhara-Solakan 
Year i 7 aad lUe tases OH three vSH of land 

egthdsr got in exchange and granted for a flower- 
garden by PSndyan alius Narasihgadeva of Mayin- 
dapuram in Pandi-mandalara. (10 of 1936). 

A record of Sundara-Pandya in Sanskrit verse. 

(For text, vide S. !• I, Vol. IV texts Ed. 
Notdurf jj Krishna Sastri, No. 632>(184 of 1892). 

A record of Sundara-Pandya in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. The inscription is Incomplete. For text. 
vide S. 1. I. Vol. IV (texts) Ed. by H. Krislina 
Sastri. No. €31— (183 ofJSQZ). 

Records of Sundaro-Pantlyn in Sanskrit verse 
(For texts, vide S. I. I. Vol. IV (texts) Ed. by 
H. Krishna Sastri Nos. 626, 627, 628, 629, 630)— 
—(178 to 182 of 1892), 
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Two verses the first of which refers to a con- 
quest of the Pandya king over the Ohola, the latter 
being driven into the forest. The second mentions 
Kadavarkon and the Pandya King SundarathSl, 
(332 ofJ9l3). 

Tamil verse— one verse in praise of Sundara- 
Pandya and his weighing himself against gold 
(338 of 1913). 

Tamil verse — glorifies the prowess of Sundara- 
Maran (i. e. Sundara Pandya) who annihilated the 
fdrces of the Telifigas that surrounded him and 
drove the Bana chief into the forest (340 of 1913). ^ 

Three verses describing the glory of King 
Sundara-Papdya who conquered the kings of 
VenSdu ff. e. Travancore), those of the North ii,e. 
the Telmgas) and those of the Kongu (country) 
and killed Gandagopila. (354 of 1913). 

Tamil verse contains 3 verses and refers to the 
fight between Sundara Pandya and the Telingas 
at Mudugur in which the dead bodies were strewn 
up to the bank of the Peraru. (361 of 1913). 

Tamil verse consists of two verses. There is 
apparently a reference to Sundara-Pandya’s weigh- 
ing himself against gold and using it for covering 
the temple. (363 of 1913), 

record of S,vnyiara.-Poodva. 1 — Tarail verao 
(171 and 172 of 1892). 

Relates to Pandya dynasty and the name of the 
king is Jatavarman. Registers a gift of land as Jivite 
to a number of persons who had to work after 
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the garden called Sundara Pacdyan*tirut6ppu and 
the street called Sundarapandyan-tengutiruvidhi. 
Mentions the king’s officers Tenpavan-Brahma- 
rayan, Vikrama66la Brahmarayar, Vikrama- 
Pandya-Brahmarayar, Jayatunga-pallararSyar, 
Viliavarayar, Kurukulatharayar. (546 of 1918). 

• ■ MARAVARMAN KDLASEKHARA DEVA 
. '-■Records an ’order of Chediyarayan to engrave 
ye«r 5 Md OH the tenjplo waHs a giftofland forpro- 
333rd day vidiog ofiforings ctc., in a shrine situated 
ii\ one of the streets of Perumbarxappuliyur. 
(286 of 1913). 

Yw« Ko-Maravarman Trihhuvanachakravar- 

tin Kulasekhara-deva. (124 of 1888). 

Maravarman Tribhuvanacbakravartin Sula- 
Yeirfis aad sekharadeva. There are stones missing in 
190th day t|ie middle. Registers an order of Kalinga- 
rSyan granting lands for the maintenance of 
certain flower- gardens one of which was called 
Ayyanangakaran tirunandavanam (547 of 1918)- 

Maravarman KulaSekhara ; registers an order 
Year 19 Kaliogdrayan. Provides for offerings 

to the god Kulottung-4ola-Vinayaka- 
Pillaiyar who is enshrined on the south side of the 
seven storeyed gopura of Rajakkal-tambiran-tiru- 
raaligai; refers to Ellandalaiyan-Perumal-Sandi. 
(366 of 1913). 

Maravarman Vikrama-Pandyadeva ; contains 
* order of KulaSekbara-Solakan exempting 
Sbd.?”'' duties and assessments of lands presented 
by certain Chediyarayan for maintaining 36 per- 
sons employed.in a tvater-shed in the ‘mandapa 



known as Anaiyerrukkudam south of the seV6H 
storeyed gopura on the east sideofRajakkal-tambi- 
ran tirumaligai, 54 persons who prepared offerings 
for the god, 32 learned Brahmanas, 54 persons who 
prepared offerings at Sikali (t. e. the shrine of the 
goddess?) and lastly the temple supervisors. 
(295 of 1913). 

Registers that, under orders of Gangeyarayan 
Years Md land was granted for supplying garlands 
27oihday qh the occasion of the service called 
Rajakkalnayan-^andi after the king, and on the 
day of the festival called RajSkkalnayanperiya- 
tirunal. (270 of 1913) 

Registers an order of Vehgattaraiyan to the 
YeardMd tsniple authorities to engrave on the walls 
sssihday of Vikrama-Solan-tirum&ligai the gift of 
lands in Pallippadai alias Vikrama46lanallup, 
Erukkattanjeri alias JayangondaSolanaffur and 
Manalur alias Jayankondafiolanaljur for the flower- 
garden of Ulagamuluduraudaiyal-tirunandavanam 
which was so named after the queen. (276 of 1913). 

Registers an order of Vangattaraiyan. Gift 
of land for supplying plantain fruits. 
(549 of 1918). 

VIKRAMA-FANDYA 

Not dated A record in the east gopura (123 of 1888). 

Three verses extolling Vikrama-Pandya. The 
Not dated says that he conquered the king of 

Venadu (i- e. Travancore) at Podiyil. In 
the second he is addressed as Bhuvanekavira and 
K-orkai-Kavala and is stated to have been the 
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CUchiy of Ganapati. The third advises the king 
Vikrama-PSndya not to go to the north ; for there 
‘it says* is a foe — a woman ruling with a man’s 
name. (365 of 1913). 

Tamil verse in praise of the Pandya King 
Not dated (Minavan) Vikmoia-Pandya (353 of 1913). 

Tamil verse contains three verses the first of 
Not dated ^’hich" refers to a battle fought on the 
banks of Vellaru in which a certain Bhu- 
vanekaviran was victorious. The last refers to 
Vikrama Pandya. (336 of 1913). 

Inscription in Tamil verse — one verse describ- 
ing the anger of Vikrama Pandya. (337 of 1913). 

UARAVARIIAN VIRA PANDYA 

Registers an order of Sediyarayan that the 
Year^and ffif^ of garden lands made by a certain 
i23rdday Villavadaraiyan together with lands pro- 
vide for the maintenance of 18 servants of the 
garden and of the water-shed within it maybe 
engraved on the temple-walls (351 of 1913). 

Registers an order of Pallavarayan to the temple 
Year 4 and authorities to engrave on the walls of 
192nd day KulottuDga-SSlaii-tirumaligai a gift of land 
for offerings to the shrine Alagiya-Tiruchchirram- 
balamudaiyar built by a Brahman at the hamlet of 
Korrangudi alias PavUraraanikyanallur. (279 of 
1913) 

Maravarraan Tribhuvanachakravartin Vira- 
Year sand Pandya deva. Registers that under the 
arthday orders of Vikraraa-Pandya Gafigeyarfiyan 
6ome land was set apart for building a quarter to 
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be inh'^bited exclusively by the weavers (fioliya- 
SSliyar) and named Teriyavaraninraperumal- 
puram on condition that these weavers supplied 
few new cloths (every year) to the goddess Siva- 
kamasundari on the day of the tiruppudiyidu 
festival and five other small cloths for the shrine 
of Ti''ugnanasarabandar (269 of 1913) 

Registers an order of VTra Pandya Vamdhi- 
Yeargand ^ayan thTt gift of one tuuv5dai together 
166th day With a pieco of land for the maintenance 
of the latter made by a certain Dipattaraiyan 
at Solakulavallinallur and added to the devad&na 
hiids of the temple and that the transaction may 
be engraved on the temple wall (320 of 1913). 

Registers a grant of land after purchase in 
Ye»ri 2 ElukkSttafijeri, a hamlet of Perurabarrap- 
puliyur, made by AtkkondSn alias Nara 
van'idevan of llangudi alias IndravatSranallui in 
Tenvall ittirukkai situated in Paijdi mandalam, for 
a flowei garden to the temple of Tiruchchirram- 
balam-Udaiyar (5 of 1936) 

PA^fDYA KING MARAVABMAN ViRA PANDYA 

Consists of a number of mutilated and uncon- 
Dateisiost pioces , refers to an arrangement 

(vyavastha) made by the temple managers. 
(328 of 1913). 

Inscription of Tamil verse, in praise of the 
Pandya king Mentions Kudal (i e. Madura) — 
(357 of 1913) 

Consists of SIX verses of which five refei to a 
battle fought evidently at Chidambaram by a 

S IT— 29 





cbrtain Munaiyao V'alhvan Adittani chief of 
PanaiSeyyar on behalf of the Pandya (Minava?) 
against the' Chola (Valavan). The author of the 
poem was ' Taynalla-Peruraal-Munaiyadaraiyan 
alias Bhuvaneka Vira Tondaiman. 

Pandyan Inscription — A Tamil verse 

(170 of 1892). 

' • KOPPEBDNJINGA 

' An inscription (south wall of the ‘mandapa’ 
Year 2 and infront of the Tilldiyamraan shrine) in 
13th day Tamil of Kopperunjingadeva. Pecords sale 
of land for 2,100 narkaSu (397 of 1903). 

An inscription (north wall of the ‘mandapa' 
in front of the Tillaiyamman shrine) in 
^ Tamil4 Records sale of laud for 28,000 
kaSu. Refers to the temple treasury called * Tillai- 
vanaraudaiya FarameSvan Bandharam’. 

‘ ‘ (399 ot 1903) 

An inscription (south wall of the 'niandnp.i' 
in front of th©» Tillaiamman shrine) in 
^ Tamil. Records sale of land. The king’s 
name is not mentioned. (395 of 1903). 

An inscription (on the north wall of the central 

* sbnne in the Tillaiyamman shrine) 
records sale of land for 28,000 kaSu (anradu 
Sellara NarkaSu)— Mentions * Vilaipiramanattittu 
(393 of 1903) 

^ 1 

An inscription (on the south wall of the central, 
shrine in the Tillaiyamman temple) in 
Tamil recording sale of land The Knuj^ 
nome ts not mentioned^ (392 of 1903) 
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A.n inscription (east wall of the central shrine 
in the Tillaiyamman temple) in Tamil of 
Sakahibhuvana chakra vartin Kopperun- 
jiiiffadeva Records gift of land bought for 37,000 
kaSu to NacciySr ‘Tillaivanamudaiya Parameivari.’ 
as TirunSttukkani. (390 of 1903). 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
Vear 3 and second ‘ prakara * of the temple) of Sakala- 
325tbday bhuvanacliakravartin Kopperunjingadeva. 
Records gift of land — Gift for a flower garden. 
(Compare Epi. Indi. Vol. VII, p. 1G6) — (462 of 1902). 

An inscription in Tamil (on the east wall of 
year 3 and Central shrine in the Tillaiyamman 
asthday temple) of Sakalabhuvana Chakravartin 
Kopperunjingadeva. Records sale of land. Men- 
tions “ Villaipiraraaijt-Tittu (391 of 1903). 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
Year 3 and secotid prakara of the temple) of Koppernn- 
sistday jingadeva. Records an order of Sojakan — 
Provision for feeding and clothing 50 persons 
(toppukkudigal) employed for the maintenance of a 
flower-garden. Gift for a cow-stall (tirukkCSalai) 
— Also mentions measure §elvi Raja Kesaari. 
(465 and 466 of 1902). 

.An inscription {north base of the ‘mandapa' 

• in front of the Tillaiyamman shrine) in 
Tamil of Koppeiunjingadeva records sale 
of land. (394 of 1903). 

An inscription (north wall of the ‘mandapa’ 
in front of the Tillaiyamman shrine) in 
Tamil of Kopperunjingadeva. Records 
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1903)*^'^'"* fp'' 50,000 “anraiJu-^el-kaSu ” (398 of 

An inscription in Tamil (west wall of the fiist 
Years ‘ prakara ’) of Sakalabhnvanachakravartin 
Eopperunjingadeva, dated 5th year Records 
an order of SSlakSn of Aragur alms Perunial Pillai, 
one of the King's chief officers Gift of lands. 
(459 of 1902). 

Two inscriptions in Tamil (north wall of the 
Year 5 Second ‘ prakara ’ of the temple) of Sakala- 
bhuvanachakravartin Eoppeninjingadeva 
Records an order of S61ok6n Refers (463 of 1902) 
to the oonstrnotion of south gopura 464 of 1902 
refers to gift of lands bought for 3,000 kaSu for 
digging a pond (Perumal Tiruvodai) for growing 
flowers The Attur record on the same subject 
[Attur record 285 of 1921 of Kopperunjinga-Gift 
of the village of Attur by Alagiya giyan Avani— 
Alappipandan Kadavan Kopperunjinga for building 
the southern entrance of the temple of Tiruccirram- 
balam udaiyar at Perunibarrappuhyur (Chidam- 
baram) as a gOpura of seven sloieys, named 
Sokkacciyan ] 

Tamil (damaged) — Registers a grant of lands 
Year! and 'ti different places made after purchase 
sirdday (jy RSvalar Srikayilasadevar of the [Goh] 
Kima^ha at Tiruvannaraalai for the maintenance 
of a flower garden with four gardeners for the 
temple The King’s order of approval is signed by 
SolakQn (West wall of the third prakara of the 
Nataraja temple, right of entrance A. R E 11 
of 1936) 
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Registers an order signed by Solakdn sanction- 
Y«r 3 ifld a similar endowment of land after 
231th day purchase, made for rearing a flower garden 
for the temple by Ponnambalakuthan Tulaiyada- 
fielvan alms Kurukkali&yan of Palaijur nhas 
RajendrafiOlanallur in Pfilaiyur-nadii, a subdivision 
of Urrukkat^u-Kot^am, a district in Jayangonda- 
solaraandalam (West wall of the third prakara 
of the Nataraja temple, light of entrance. (A. R E 
12 of 1936) 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
second prakara of the temple) of Koppe- 
runjingadeva. Registers an order of 
SolakOn that certain arrangements made by the 
temple authorities and the village assembly 
recording the gift of a flower garden and the 
maintenance of its servants may be engraved on 
the temple (296 of 1913) 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
Year? second prakara of the temple) of Koppe- 
runjingadeva dated 7tli jear Kegisteis 
an Older of SdlakOn recording gift of land for a 
flower-garden by a dancing girl (304 of 1913) 

An inscription in Tamil (noith wall of the 
second prakara) of Kopperunjingadeva 
Registers an order of §5lok6n that eight 
fi indi oblations like those offered at the shnne of 
mulasthanam-Udaiyar in (the temple) of Tiru- 
Chirrambalam be also offered at the shrine of 
Dakshinamurti and that the gift of land made for 
providing five of these eight Sandis be made tax- 
free (305 of 1913) 
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An inscription in Tamil (north wall of tho 
Years sccond prakara of the temple) of Koppe- 
rnnjingarleva registers an order of 65lok5p 
that the Saliya merchants (nagara) were to be 
provided with • land for building their houses^on 
condition that they would supply the necessary 
clothes for the parifia^am of the^God ftnd Goddess. 
(308 of 1913). 

An inscription (north wall of the Tillaiyamman 
shrine) in Tamil of Kopperunjingadeva 
mentions the temple of VaranavaSi- 
Madevar and records sale of land to ChSlakkfinar 
for building a temple of PidariySr (401 of 1903) 

An inscription in Tamil (west wall ‘of the 
Yeirs second prakara of the temple) of Sakala- 
bhuvanachakravartin Kopperunjingadeva. 
Records an order of ^lakdp — Gift of lands for 
constructing ponds for providing flowers (Senga- 
lunir) to the God and Goddess. (460 of 1902). 

Inscription in Tamil (north wall of the second 
' prakara) of Kopperunjingadeva. Registers 
an order of Perunial Pillai olios ^Slakop 
that certain gifts of land for the maintenance of 
gardeners be recorded on the temple walls (318 
of 1913). 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
second prakara of the temple) of Koppe- 
9th d*y runjingadeva Registers an order of 
Perumal Pillai aUai ^lokbn made *for the welfare 
of the king ; records an ejtchange of land and refers 
incidentally to tho temple (Sri Koil) of the Pidari 
called Tiruchchiirambnla-Mahaji on the south side 
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of the street called Vikkiramafiolan-terguttiruvidi 
by Inch the god was taken on procession to the 
sea (312 of 1913) 

An mscript\on m Tamil (same as 326 of 1913) 
Year 10 O^def of §5lok6n — Gift for a flower«garden, 

and for sacred offerings to AijdSbharana 
devar. (327 of 1913)- 

Registers an order of Sslakon relating to the 
\e»r I [ 1 ] Erukkattuchcheri uUas 

Jay angopdafiblanallur in K idaiangopdoSola 
— Perilamainadu to theeastof Perumbarrappuliyui 
by purchase, by Iravalar Kayil&yodevan of the 
northern matha at Ttruvanijamalai.for the expenses 
of providing tiruppavadai during Tai-pu^am festival 
and for flower-garden for the supply of flowers to 
the God (West wall of the second prokaia in the 
Nataraja temple) (ARE 106 of 1936) 

Tamil (damaged) Records an order of §6lak6n 
Year 1 cij ©tempting from taxes, certain lands 
endowed to the temple for providing the 
tiruppavadaiofiFeringstoTirukkamakkOttaraudaiya- 
PeriyanSchchiyar, by two women (names lost). 
(West wall of the second prakara m the Nataraja 
temple) (A R E. 107 of 1935) 

Registers an order of SolakOn making a gift of 
Year 1 [ij lands for the merit of the king, for 

supplying flowers to the God and for the 
maintenance of the gardeners rearing them (West 
wall of the second prakara in the Nataraja temple) 
(ARE 108 of 1935) 

Among the several important ofScers of Kop- 
peruDjingadeva, two oflScers figure largely in 
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Chidambaram inscriptions-Ara^uradaiyap Sengapi- 
vSyan altas SSlakSp who is stated to be an o£5cer 
(mudali) of Perunjinkadeva (No. 108) and his 
brother Ve^Sdadaiyan (No 104). 

An inscription in Tamil (in the Bhirae^v-ara 
' f temple Singaratoppu, near Chidambaram) 

” of Kopperunjinga records sale of 9 raa of 
land for 5,000 kasn.to the temple of Nayanar 

Tirukkalanjedi-Udaiyar at Pannangudichcheri 
alias Parakesarinallur, a hamjet,pf Perurabarrap- 
nuliyur. The land sold was a field of the western 
hamlet of Ilanangur and the sale was witnessed by 
the assembly of the village. (261 of 1913). 

An inscription in Tamil (east wall of the 
Mabishasuramardani shrine in the temple) 

** of Kopperunjingadeva registers an order 
of §6lak5n that a gift of land made for a flower 
garden to the shrine of Apdabarapadeva be engraved 
on the wall of the shrine and the original docu- 
ments connected therewith be kept in the temple 
treasury. (326 of 1913). 

An inscription (north wall of the second 
prakara of the temple) of Kopperunjinga- 
^ (leva registers an order of Perumal Filial 
ahffs Sslakfin and mentions the gift of land for a 
flower-garden. (302 of 1913). 

An inscription (south wall of the mandapa in 
frontoftheTilIaiyaraman8hnne)in Tamil. 
The King’s name is not mentioned- It 
provides for the supply of saffron etc., required for 
the temple of Tillaivnnamu(^aiya-Paramesvari. 

(396 of 1903). 
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An‘^ inBcription (south and east walls of the 
y«ar i6 • • Bhairava shrine in the' Tillaiyaraman 
' temple) in Tamil* of Kopperunjingadevu 
records an order of S&lak6n (400 of 1903). 

Inscription in Tamil (north wall of the' second . 
Year 16 prakara of the temple) of Kopperunjinga- 
deva. Records (467 of 1902) an order of 
Sslakdn. Gift for a flower-garden called Sokkac- 
clyan Karauku tirunandavanam, (468 of 1902) also 
records a gift fora flower-garden called Sengani- 
vSyan tirunandavanam. (467 and 468 of 1902). 

An inscription in Tamil (north wall of the 
Year 17 SGCond prakara of the temple) of Kopperun- 
jingadeva Registers an order of Ssjakfin 
that a gift of land was made for additional offerings 
in the shrine of Dakshinamurti deva (referred to in 
No. 305) and that this land was made a rent-free 
tirunSmattukkSni unddr the command of the king. 
(307 of 1913) 

(Tamil) registers an order of §6lak6n that as the 
Year 19 garden called Sokka6iyan-Kamugu-tiru- 
nandavanam which had been endowed in 
the 15th year of Periyadevar was found to measure 
16 ma and odd in excess as measured by the 
Sokkachchiyap-k5l, this additional land be also 
entered as belonging to the garden, the additional 
taxes assessed on this land being remitted. (On 
the north wall of the second prakara in the 
Nataraja temple — A. R. E. 103 of 1935). 

• Registers an order of SolakOn exempting from 
II] 9 th ear taxes th© latids given by GangSli 

, Tiruchcliirrambalam-UdaiySr alias Udai- 
yArlfivarfiivar of Dakslnfiaradhain Uttar&patha, for 

SIT~2l 
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t^e piaintenanoe of the grardeners.employed ip the 
fio\veY-garden called Tiruchchirratnbalamuddiyan- 
tirunanclavapam which was formed hy him for the 
use of the temple.'. (Wes^ .wall of the second 
prakaraintheNataraja temple — A.R B- 105 of 1935). 

Inscription in Tamil (north wall of the second 
ifftiyear P^akars) of Kopperunjingadev^a registers 
, that Sslokfin ordered that a gift of land for 

a grove of trees be made a rent-free devadana and 
to bsTegistered on the temple walls (319 of 1913). 

An inscription in Ta'^miJ (west wall of the first 
Year 34 prakara of the temple) of Sakalabhuvana- 
chakravartin. Records an order of Venadu- 
daiyani" brother of Sdlokdn. Gift of land as 
devadSna — free of rent for temple service to 
Goddess-Avani Alaapi'yaiida Nacciyar. (461 of 1902) 

An inscription (west wall of the second prakara 
y«ar 3 fi temple) in Tamil characters of 

Sakalabhuvanachakravdrlin ^KCpperun- 
jingadeva. Records gift of land — ^Arrangements 
for car festival service etc., made by Assembly of 
Chidambaram out of lands presented by land- 
accountant (nilak-kannaku) Danmappiriyan and 
Tillai Muvayird VelSn See S. A. 124 and 329 for 
details. (455 of 1902) 

(Tamil) Registers an order of Venadud.nyan, 
exempting from taxes the 10 veil of land 
which had been granted after purchase hy 
Tiruvaiyarudaiyai: for ser%’ices on several festive 
occasions to the god (NSyak.ir) — West wall of the 
second prakara in tlie Nataraja temple (A. R. E 
104 of 193§. 
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An inscription in Tamil (west wall of the fifst 
Year 36 ' the templo) of Sakalabhuvanh- 

cliakravartin Kopperunjingadeva recotds 
an order of VenSdudaij'an referring to gift of land 
(456 of 19DS) 

An inscription in Tabtll (on a pillar of the 
undaietJ 'Vestem entrance into second prakara, 
left side) states that this pillar of the 
entrance wds presented by Perumal cltus S6lok5har, 
one of the chiefs of Kopperunjin'gadeva for (the 
merit of) his master. (321 of 1913) ' “ 

VIJATANAGARA KINGS 

Insctiption in Tamil and Grantha (west 
u.idated SOpura of Vlrabhupaliraya, registers that 
G4 cows Weie granted for maintaining 
perpetual Ifinips in the presence of NrittaPStha 
by file ' ministers Cliaundarasa 'hnd Adittara^k. 
(358 of 1913) ** * , ' 

(On the north wall of the Karpagavinayakar 
Sak»i 349 the western gopura of the 

temple) of the Vijaynnagara king Vira- 
pratapa Devaraya — MahSrSya , registers that the 
king oidered certain irregularities in temples and 
temple lands to be set light (376 of 1913) 

(On a second pillar of the western entrance 
Sakai 422 second prakara of the temple records 

that Tuumalaikkolundar the agent of 
NarasS-Nayaka while he was in chaise of the 
temple enforced that ten cake offerings and betel 
leaves Which mhst bd distributed among certain 
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specified individuals for the merit of Narasa- 
Nayaka were not to be withheld from them and 
used otherwise. (322 of 1913). 

(South gopura of the temple) of .Virapratapa 
sakaKsj Tammaraya (Saluva dynasty) records that 
. , a certain Mondukoli RSraanayakar Malla- 

nayakkar gave the village of Karikkudi, the 
.western hamlet of Perumbarrappuliyur ' for a 
double garland and offerings to be offered every 
;.‘day'(344 of 1913). (345 of4913). Tamil verse. Much 
damaged. Mentions Por-Fuliyur, 

(Southern entrance into the first prakara left 
saaH 32 side) of the Vijayanagara king, Vlrapra- 
tapa Vira-Krishnayadeva MahSraya dated 
Saka 1432 records gift-of three villages with an 
income of 1400 fekai (gady&na) fur the mabapuja 
in the temple of AJagiya Tiruchchirrambalam- 
udaiya-Tamblranar (included in Ardfiii-kijparru a 
sub-division of Vennaiyur-nadu in Rnjadhiraja 
Velanadu which was itself a district on the 
northern bank (of the Goleroon) included in the 
province of Bhuvaneka Viran-pattanaSirmai and 
for the .maintenance of a feeding house by a 
certain Appa PiUai. (323 of 1913) 

(East gopura of the temple) of Krishnaraya ; 
Sai«i 444 records that a certain Mangarafian granted 
the village of Ohidambaranathapuram (to 

Vfie 

Krishnadeva-^Records the building of the 
gopura^(left of the entrance to the north 
“ * gopura of the temple) (J74 of 1892). 
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Krislinadevaraya (1®^^ of the entrance to the 
Undated ^o^th gopum of the temple)— Sanskrit 
version of No. 174. (175 of 1892). 

(On a slab built into the floor in front of the 
Undated Gonapati shnne in the temple); refers to 
a gift by purchase of some goclowns by a 
certain Nagoma-Nayaka. (331 of 1913). 

Achyutadevaraya — (Sanskrit m Grantha and 
sakai 43 i Records that on a representation 

v.rodhi, made by SSluva DapnaynkHi the income* 
Piiaigiina g 2 specified villages^ amounting to 

3,000 pon which had been originally allotted by 
Kriahnaraya Nayaka for the expenses of the car 
and other festivals and for repairs to the temple of 
ChidambareSa at Perumba^appuhyur was re- 
endowed by the King and was left in charge of a 
iapasvin named Fenyadevar. (This Krishnaraya 
Nayaka was evidently an officer of the king.) (West 
wall of the second prakara of the Nataraja temple)’ 
(A. R. E 2 of 1936) 

(North tier of the central shrine in the Govin- 
daraja Perumal temple) of Achyutadeva 
“ Mahfiraya. Unfinished ; records the 
reconsecration of Govindarajasvamin at Chitfakuta 
by Achytaraya. (1 of 1915) 

(South wall of the fiist prakara of the Nataraja 
temple) of the Vijayanagara kiug Achutayya 
» ^<51 MaJiaraya. The king ordered that the 
image of Tillai-Govindaiaja Perumal at Perum- 
baijappuliyur in Valudalam bathu-us§.vadi, a sub- 
division ofVennaiyur-naduin Rajadhiraja valanSdu 
might be set up according to the ritual of Vaika- 
nasa-stura and granted 500 pon which was ‘the 
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incotnc from four villages for the upkeep of daily 
worship (273 of 1913). 

(On a slab lying near the PnfiupatiSvara temple 
sakaHss Tifu vetkalaoi, Chidambaram) Akshaya, 

Tai 25th day ; records gift of the village of 
Tiruvetkalam to the shrines ChidnmbareSv.ir.i .ind 
Sivakamisund.iri Amman of the TirumuIa^lhanJiin 
temple by Achchutappa-Nnynka.son of Siru-Sev- 
vappa-Nayaka for the merit of Tiriim.ilairSj<>yan 
t. e., the Karnata king Tirumaln 1)— (259 of 1913). 

Virapral&pa Venkatadeva Maharaya; Records 
gift of 4 villages to the temple of ^hidam- 
sakaisoo barcfivara and Sivakamasundari Ammal to 
provide oblations and sacred bath in early mornings 
for the merit of Vaiyappa-Krlshnapp'a-Koiidama- 
Nfiyakar. <334 of 1913). 

(South gopura) of 6rirangadeva-Mabavaya II. 
Registers gift of seven villages and of 
Saks 1503 ji^conie from pepper trade called miiagu* 
taragu for oblations and festivals in the shrine of 
the god and goddess by Vaiyappa-Krislmappa 
Kondama-NSyaka f 48 and 349 of 1913). 

(South gopura) of Venkat‘ideva*Maharaya 
SakaI5tO (346 of 1913)* , 

(South gopura) of Venkatadeva Maharaya 
’ records that the provision made by 
Saks 1310 Yfliyappa.Krishnappa-Kondatna-iN ay a ka 
for 20 offerings to be distributed among the Saiva 
nieudicauts (pctradtf^i) in the temple .was placed 
under the supervision of NaraaSivfiya IXdaiyar, the 
“ superintendent of all services (Kattalai) ” (349 and 
362 of 1913).^ , 
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(North gopiira) i of Venkatadevn-Mah&raya ; 
registers that Vjraprntapa Krishnadeva- 
^ * Maharaya after having started on a 
campaign against Sinnadri-Pottunuru planted a 
pillar of victory there and returning thence he paid 
a visit to Ponuambalam (i e , Chidambaram) 
worshipped the god and built the northein gopura 
of the temple. (371 of 1913) 

(East gopuia) of the temple right of entrance of 
Venkatadeva Maharaya; registers that 
saka 1310 yj^,yappa-Knshnappa « Kondama - Nayaka 
ordered that the 30 (iice) offerings for which he 
hdd provided 50,000 kalams of paddy in the district 
of Viranaiayaiuiclichirmai, to be distributed among 
&aiv<i rnemhcanis (hruoKunayanmcr)— !(339 of 1913) 

Of Venkatadeva MabSrayl, records gifts of 300 
pon for providing 20 (nee) offerings to the 
s^iaisio Chi(lainbare6vara and distributing the 
same among begging devotees It is stated that 
this amount was till then being set apart by the 
temple for the %ldklcai and Korru of the king and his 
followers (Rajagaram ?)— (535 of 1913) 

(On a slab near the west gopura) of Venkata- 
deva-Maharaya, registers that for the 
sakaisis Qf Vaiyappa-Krishnappa-Kondama- 

Navaka the distiicts of Devamandalasirmai, 
ViianaiayancichcIrmai,Terku-nadu Vadakku-nadu, 
the five villages grouped under Afiuvur and all 
others that had been enjoyed by the temple of 
ChidambareSvara from early times were made tax- 
free and that a fresh provision was made for a daily 
offering of 750 tahgai (369 of 1913) 



fni- near the south gopura} ; provided 
Sakats’o specified repairs to (he temple 

NSvfltn ^ f merit of Afuttukrishnappa* 
Nfivak-i* ^f*yeppa-KFishnappa-ICondama 

K’oIIMo,,** [sc mentions a mandapa on the bank of 
Sru built by the same donor. (352ofJ9l3> 
'Tamil verse (north gopura). Records that the 
a Sifts of kings ^vho wore 

iKo *j I T northern gopura was built by 

Bfltr Inniself. The poet evidently means ro 
ay thatjhis IS the best of the four. (374 of 1913). 

6 now from No. 371 that K^rishnaraya built it. 
(East wail of the first prakara of the Nafar5ja 
”Saka 1383 temple) ; of the Vijayanngara King MahS- 
raapdalesvara Sri . Rafiga Raya III) ; 
records that the king repaired the big mandapa, in 
rent of tlie Tillai GdvindarfijaSvSmin shrine in 
lirucbitrakudain, tiie gopura of the shrine, the 
vimSnaa of the goddesses Punddrikavnlli nachchiySr 
and Sudikkodutta nachchiySr and the ‘mandapa’ 
in front of TiruvSli-AIvan. He is also stated to 
have made rent-free tlie five villages of Adur, 
Karunguji, Xuriyamangalaro, Manidfintanallur 
and Udaiyur in which the 6rj-Vaishnavas were 
permanently living. (271 of 1913). 

MISCELLANEOUS 


( Wek gopura) of 'Cocbin Ramavarma-Maharaya 
of the family of Seraman-Perumal-Nayanar (Saka 

1498) ^ The King is stated to have been born under 
the asterism Vigaka. Provides for 33 falifat (offer- 
ings) to be offered to' Anandatandava Perumal 
Nayapar and distributed among- Brahmanas, 
Mahesvaras and the temple cooks.' (3.50 of 1913) 
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